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UNEMPLOYMENT AND. THE REPORT 


The far-famed sculptor, and the laurelled bard, 

Those bold insurancers of deathless fame, 

Supply their little feeble aids in vain, 
Buiair, The Grave. 
THE insurance muddle is neither a business, nor a statistical 
or economic difficulty. It is a typical political mess. When 
politics tries to help business, or to deal with ‘the economic 
situation’ (meaningless words in the mouths of politicians), 
'mothing but trouble follows, or ever can follow. That unques- 
_ tionable fact is seen very clearly if we consider some other political 
arrangement of non-political affairs. For twenty years we have 
forgotten the basis both of employment and insurance, and are 
now immersed in the irrelevant details of ‘ transitional periods,’ 
** intermittent vocations,’ ‘ safeguards,’ and other wholly fictitious 
_ political and bureaucratic what-nots. Let us for a moment, 
_ therefore, turn to any new political scheme, such as agricul- 

tural marketing, the establishment of consumers’ councils, or 


‘the land tax: 
Vor. CX—No. 653 I » 
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Parliament is asked to approve the imposition of a tax of 

1d. in the pound upon the capital value ofland. Can it be doubted 
that, in twenty years’ time, there would proceed from such a tax 
an institution rivalling in importance and magnitude the Ministry 
of Labour, and that the Government of the day will be appointing 
Royal Commissions to help.us out of a maze of technical compli- 
cation and injustice which in the meantime will have slowly 


robbed the land of most, of the value that it previously had to 
anyone ? 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, not- 
withstanding all the credit for industry and courage rightly 
attaching to its work and its Report, has not produced a sentence 
or even a phrase having any serious bearing upon the funda- 
mental difficulties which besetus. The Report, for instance, does 
not say ‘ The law of supply.and demand still runs, and if, therefore, 
you are prepared to pay for unemployment, you will get what you 
pay for.’ The nearest approach it-makes to any such obvious 
truth is in two sets of inverted commas appearing on p. 27. 
There a glimmer of the reality of the situation is permitted 
to reach the benighted politicians for whose benefit the Report 
is written, and the Commissioners commit themselves to the 
reactionary declaration that the word ‘insurance’ might cover 
many types of scheme. They ‘might’ have added that the 
meaning of the word itself must be altered before it can apply 
with any propriety to the vote-catching payments for which it 
is now used. 

If employment is insurable within the true meaning of the 
term, then why not cover many other common human difficulties 
in the same way? For example, it would follow that from the 
insurance of wages for the worker we ought also to insure profits 
for the employer. Both come out of prices, and we ought there- 
fore to arrange a premium making provision for an adequate 
price whence the insured wages and the insured profits can: be 
drawn. No great difficulty would be experienced by politicians 
who could go thus far in offering an insurance for married happi- 
ness or for certain incomes from sweepstakes. 

It is really necessary, in reading the Report and studying the 
political proposals that will emerge from it, to keep in mind those 
common-sense realities which have long since passed out,of the 
recollection of both Whitehall, and, Westminster. Let it be:con- 
ceded at once that the Report is a monument to wisdom and 
courage when we remember that Parliament, in this matter, has 
to act without an effective Opposition. The unemployment 
situation is the work of all parties. It is the direct result of the 
political auction that for a quarter of a century has taken the 
place of political discussion. ‘ Insurance’ has been the leading 
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counter in the bribing business in which all parties have taken a 


hand, until " ninepence for fourpence ’ has become ‘ anything 
you want for nothing.’ Thus we continue daily to skirt the 
fringes of the unemployment problem, almost wholly disregarding 
its essentials and with a totally inverted view of its nature. If 
we go to the root of the difficulty we shall find, to choose a typical 
example, a carpenter. Why does he exist ? How did he come to 
follow his trade ? What are the conditions that brought him 
about ? How long will he last? What are his obligations to 
others, and the obligations of others to him? Unless we can 
provide satisfactory answers to these questions, we must, confess 
our inability to discuss his employment. When we approach the 
subject in this simple way, a number of forgotten but elementary 
truths, altogether outside the scope of the Report, begin to 
reappear. 

We see that a given man is a carpenter because his neighbours 
are in need of woodwork. As civilisation evolved there developed 
a kindof social contract between the carpenter and his neighbours, 
that if he would supply woodwork when the others needed it, 
on their part they would supply him with other goods in return. 
An implied condition of the contract, essential to its proper 
working, was well understood to be that when the requirements 
of the neighbours for carpentering were satisfied, or of the car- 
penter for any particular article in exchange for which he gave 
his labour, either party was under an obligation to find another 
market or to render some other service. The basis of the whole 
arrangement was the need of the neighbours for woodwork and 
the need of the carpenter for other commodities. But to-day 
the needs have disappeared from our calculations, and we consider 
only the carpenter and his wages. We have allowed the carpenter 
and everyone in a similar economic position to exist in a world of 
false values. The carpenter says, in effect: ‘I am a carpenter. 
I will produce ‘woodwork in such quantities and at such prices 
as Shall be arranged by myself and my fellow-carpenters in union, 
and if others do not comply with our ideas and our requirements, 
if at any time they do not want our services on these terms, then 
we will be idle at their expense. They must continue to supply 
us with their products, but they may only have ours on our terms. 
If they do not want what we offer, then we will offer nothing 
else ; we will wait until they see the wisdom of complying with 
our demands.’ This is the attitude of mind so pithily summed 
up in the current phrase : ‘ Work or maintenance.’ 

In practice, of course, matters are by no means so simple 
as this. Centuries of complications have obscured the founda- 
tions upon which rest our economic life; but the foundations 
remain and are the more necessary to support the wonderful 
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fabric that stands upon them, The simple truth is that we work 
for others, however completely we, may forget it, and however 


far modern commercial methods may remove us from those. 


others. That truth remains and governs the whole situation. 
Until a different attitude of mind shows itself towards the con- 
sumer or the customer our employment difficulties will increase, 


We seem at the moment to have entered a period when current. 


expressions of opinion give no, indication of the consumer’s 
existence, and when nobody therefore takes account of his 
convenience or his views. The distance we have travelled along 
the wrong road is amazing. Our minds cease to function, except 
on behalf of the worker, the producer or the supplier. It is agreed 
that it takes two to make a quarrel, but usually forgotten that 
in this respect a quarrel differs from few other human activities. 
Two at least are necessary for almost any economic process. 

Man does not want work ; he wants the product of the work 
of others, and it is the failure to realise this simple but incontro- 
vertible truth that causes much of our difficulty. False issues 
are thick around the problem, and we have lost our way in a maze 
of political sophistication. There is no basis for argument, and 
we are reduced to the digestion of such degrading detail as is 
given in the Royal Commission’s Report, and left to quarrel 
whether a benefit that ought never to have been paid shall stand 
at 17s. or be reduced to 15s. 1d. 

If we forget others and think only of ourselves, the desire for 
‘ safety first’ gradually becomes uppermost, yet the civilisation 
that we enjoy has been built by those for whom their safety was 
the last consideration. The unemployment problem is not only 
a working man’s affair, and our errors of judgment are not con- 
fined to the working classes. We all seek safety first, and we 
cannot have it. It is an impossibility. It is the fashion to 
sentimentalise and legislate as much for the inefficient employer 
as for the superfluous worker, and the former process increases 
our difficulties in the same way as the latter. A few more 
healthy bankruptcies would help our traders to see that safety 
cannot be secured by trade arrangements, but must be obtained 
by the harder method of giving satisfaction to customers. The 
more we do for the unemployed and the, inefficient, whether 
workers or others, the more numerous they become. 

Only by inference does the Royal Commission touch the most 
vital point of the whole problem, the question whether an unem- 
ployed person is ‘ genuinely seeking work.’ The Act of 1930 
repealed this essential condition governing the grant of benefit, 
put the onus on the insurer instead of the insured, and added 
insult to injury by providing that if a man ‘refuses suitable 
employment which is notified to him’ he only loses six weeks’ 
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benefit. Nothing so monstrous was ever embodied in the law. 
Yet so deeply have we fallen into the vice of political cowardice 
that a Royal Commission can only leave the point to be noticed 
by inference. The Government talks of unemployment and 
insurance, but thinks of other things. It owes its position to the 
votes of people who demand ‘work or maintenance,’ and the 
Opposition parties lack the courage to make this fact clear. The 
continual repetition of that slogan has achieved its object in an 
intellectually lazy world, and it is to be feared that the fallacy 
embodied in it is very generally accepted astruth. People widely 
believe that the Government can so arrange matters as to provide 
work and, failing that, maintenance, and that the individual 
citizen has a claim on the country’s rulers for one or the other, 
He is willing to work, the Government is responsible for the 
provision of work; that being so, ‘maintenance’ becomes a 
citizen’s right. 

There are two big mistakes in this point of view. In the first 
place, it attributes to Government powers that Government 
can never possess. In the second, it assigns to the citizen 
economic rights that do not, in the nature of things, exist. This 
common confusion of thought has developed in a natural enough 
way. Peoples began by claiming political rights that do definitely 
exist. Then they began to think quite wrongly that political 
power could be used to provide economic benefits. From thence 
to the establishment of ‘ economic rights’ was a fatal and easy 
step. 

Life is a struggle for existence against the forces of Nature, 
and it is on that firm basis of truth that we must begin any 
discussion of value on the way of life that will lead to the maximum 
comfort for all. ‘ The right to live’ is a soft, comforting, easy 
lie. Constantly repeated, it will lead us deeper and deeper into 
difficulty. As a civilised people we can use our political power to 
say that when we are prosperous we will devote some of the fruits . 
of our prosperity to the care of the unfortunate, but such an 
attitude is necessarily governed by serious practical limitations. 
Our ability to care for the suffering depends entirely upon our 
prosperity, and that prosperity must not be thrown away in the 
supposed interests of our social failures, for in that way we merely 
defeat our own charitable purpose. The first condition of our 
power to aid is that we should ourselves be prosperous, and 
attention to that end may prove of better service to the objects 
of our anxiety than direct attention to their particular needs. 

There is another and more practical way of analysing this 
supposed ‘right to maintenance’ or ‘right to live.’ We: are 
concerned, of course, only with the economic aspect of affairs, 
the provision of those material amenities that go to make a 
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decent life according to modern standards. From this point of’ 
view, and taking only the simplest illustrations, the absurdity of 
the doctrine is manifest. For example, does ‘ the right to live’ 

include a cup of tea? If so, how does it come from China? 

Does the Chinese recognise the European tea-drinker’s ‘ right to 

live’? Is he, the Chinese, also possessed of a similar right, and 

who confers it upon him? Can he claim ‘ maintenance’ without 

work ? Has he some prescriptive claim upon English textiles ? 

And are we prepared to honour that claim ? Such questions have 

only to be asked for the inherent absurdity of the idea of these 

‘rights ’ to be completely exposed. Isa pipe of tobacco included : 
in the ‘ right to live’ ? If it be, does it go so far as to give the 

smoker the right to a choice of tobacco? Can he, if he prefer, 

select a cigarette instead of a pipe ? Has the possessor of the 

‘right to live ’ the privilege of reading Edgar Wallace or Arnold 
Bennett ? Have authors rights? And if so, what are they? 

Would these rights include the right to a wife ?) And how shall 
society be arranged to balance the account between the man who 
marries a good housewife and the other who is not so fortunate ? 

These are practical questions which ordinarily form no part of 
political speeches. In the tangled sophistry of modern debate 
they may seem trivial. But surely they serve to bring us back 
to realities, and enable us to realise that the sustenance of the 
people cannot be provided by Act of Parliament. 

There is nobody without an instinctive sense of the compli- 
cations of life, a sense that makes him doubt the wisdom or the 
practicability of simple political remedies. In our better moments 
we revolt against the idea that other people can manage our 
business better than we can do it ourselves. In particular we 
resent the notion, inseparable from the political method, that our 
troubles are always the fault of someone else. Rights, and free- 
dom to enjoy them, are not capable of bestowal at the hands either 
of demagogues or of soothsayers. They are to be acquired only 
by those who will pay the price for them, and they are wonderful 
value, heavy though the cost may be. They are not the simple, 
unconditional gifts that they are commonly represented to be. 
They are only for those who recognise the paradoxical truth 
expressed in the words ‘ Whose service is perfect freedom.’ 

If these conclusions be accepted, this Report on’ unemploy- 
tnent insurance calls for opposition. The Commissioners them- 
selves would have produced a very different document if there 
had been, or were likely to be, any public discussion and difference 
upon such a vital question as the ‘ right ’ of the worker to main- 
tenance. But since, all the way from Karl Marx to Mr. Winston 
Churchill, our leaders are apparently unanimous in their belief 
that it-is the duty of the State to provide for man ariything that 
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he fails to provide for himself, the Commissioners are indeed to be 
congratulated on a bold and sane pronouncement. Their recom- 
mendations will not, of course, be accepted, because the trade 
unions object and there is none with the courage to raise objections 
from the other and saner end. Some few economies will no doubt 
be made. A man who is now paid 17s. a week because he has 
maintained his refusal to work for six weeks may have his income 
reduced to 15s. 1d.; we shall continue to call ‘ insurance’ that 
which is uninsurable; we shall continue to ‘ borrow,’ with no 
intention of repaying, from a ‘ fund ’ which is not a fund but only 
a ‘Consolidated Debt’; and this game of squandering our great 
economic position will go on until a real Opposition offers an 
alternative Government worthy of the name. 


Ernest J. P. BEnn. 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


QuiTE apart from the question whether a measure to compel all 
children to stay at school till fifteen is inopportune or premature, 
there can be no doubt that some modification of the ‘ dual 
system ’ as established by the Act of 1902 is essential and urgent 
both in the interests of the children and in the interests of 


economy. 

The principle of ‘ reorganising’ the elementary schools, of 
giving all the children a ‘fresh start’ at the age of eleven, of 
grouping and redistributing the older children so that they may 
be better classified and taught and so that better value may be 
obtained for the money spent on teaching them, has been uni- 


versally accepted. Many people thought that better social and 


educational value would be obtained if the plan were extended 
so as to include at once in the senior groups all the children up 
to the age of fifteen, but the rejection of that plan in no way 
weakens the argument for making the education of all children 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen, and of such children as 
voluntarily stay at school till fifteen, much more effective. The 
local authorities want to do it, and, regardless of their particular 
interests or rights, the teachers want it done and the voluntary 
school managers want to help in doing it. But the necessity and 
difficulty of fitting the voluntary schools into a reorganised system 
remains as great as ever, and they cannot be fitted in unless a 
good deal of money is spent on their buildings. Arrangements for 
that purpose are indeed an essential preliminary to any future 
raising of the school age, and from its own point of view the 
Government cannot afford to abandon efforts to make them. It 
is true that the rejection of the Government’s third Bill for 
raising the school age has diluted the political incentive to tackle 
the voluntary schools problem, which has already caused it and 
many other Governments a good deal of trouble. On the other 
hand, it has strengthened the incentive to those ‘ educationists ’ 
who believe in an early raising of the school age to throw all their 
energies into the work of comprehensive reorganisation and the 
removal of obstacles to reorganisation, and it has given them 
more time to get that work done. 
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The ‘ Hadow Report,’ which has been quoted by supporters 
of the Bill as an ultimate and almost apocalyptic authority on 
its major issues, is a Report of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education which in 1924 was asked to advise upon ‘ the 
organisation, objective and curriculum of courses of study suitable 
for children who will remain in full time attendance at schools, 
other than secondary schools, up to the age of fifteen.’ 
The Board certainly did not mean to refer to its Committee 
the question of raising the age of compulsory attendance at school 
by legislation, a question which, in view of its political, social, 
financial and administrative issues, would be more appropriately 
considered by a Royal Commission or by a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. The Committee not un- 
naturally urged that a four years’ course for all children from 
eleven to fifteen would yield’‘a much higher educational return, 
both in quality and quantity, than a three years’ course from 
eleven to fourteen. But its recommendation of legislation to 
compel all children to stay at school till fifteen as from 1932, and, 
incidentally, to modify the system of local education authorities, 
was a by-product of its reference. 
The parliamentary use made of the legislative proposals of 
the Report has rather distracted attention from its very valuable 
and illuminating study of the objective, methods and implica- 
tions of reorganisation. ‘ Reorganisation’ with a view to the 
better provision of advanced elementary education had, it is true, 
been in the air, and to some extent on the ground, for a consider- 
able time. The need for it was indicated in Mr. Fisher’s Educa- 
tion Act of 1918 and emphasised by the Board in its Circular 1350 
issued before receipt of the Report. But this Report converted 
the movement into a ‘ big push’ and enlisted a new enthusiasm 
for it as an advance towards ‘ secondary education for all.’ 
Anyhow, after a distracting parliamentary interlude, we are 
now back again at the practical business of reorganisation, as the 
most pressing and fruitful and, in the interests of the children, the 
most imperative bit of educational business before us for several 
years to come. The Board has promised a special rate of aid 
from the Exchequer to help local authorities to enlarge and 
improve their own schools ; the local authorities are tackling it 
_ energetically, though some of them will take a good deal longer to 
finish it than enthusiasts like to admit. For reorganisation, local 
authorities have indeed to work out a jig-saw puzzle, and not 
only fit the individual pieces as they exist into their places, but 
get the size and shape of a good many pieces altered and make 
new pieces to fill up the gaps. They can do what they like with 
their own Council schools, though they are beginning to look 
more Closely at the cost, but they have to depend on the goodwill 
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and resources of the voluntary schools to get them fitted into the 
plan. They have, generally speaking, got that goodwill, and the 
authorities of the Church of England are most anxious that its 
schools should co-operate heartily with the local authorities in 
executing the best plan that can be made in the interests of the 
children and are most willing to adapt their arrangements for 
religious instruction to the preferences of the children’s parents 
—¢e.g., by using ‘agreed syllabuses.’ . The managers of Church 
schools are generally willing to let them be ‘ decapitated,’ and to 
allow their senior children to go to other schools, even Council 
schools, or to take in older or younger children from other 
parishes, or to convert them from boys’ or mixed schools into 
girls’ schools, or vice versé, But these arrangements usually 
involve the spending of money on improvement and alteration of 
the school buildings. If the managers cannot raise the money by 
voluntary contributions, what is to happen ? 

The local authorities are debarred from spending money on 
voluntary school buildings except for internal repairs, due to fair 
wear and tear, and it is not generally realised how little power 
local authorities have to compel managers to spend money on 
them. They cannot require the managers to enlarge a voluntary 
school, and they cannot refuse to maintain an existing school 
which has more than thirty children and provides suitable accom- 
modation for the number of children for whom it is recognised by 
the Board. It is true that the authority can call on the managers 
to make ‘ such.alterations and improvements as may reasonably 
be required ’ by the authority, but that has always been inter- 
preted as meaning such alterations and isiprovements as are 
necessary for the efficiency of the school as it is, not such as are 
necessary to convert it into a different kind of school. If they are 
not made, the Board can strike it off the list of public elementary 
schools, but more usually the penalty of non-compliance is a 
reduction of. the number of children for whom it is recognised. 
And in either case the local authority may find it difficult to 
provide economically for the displaced children. ‘ Black listed’ 
schools, indeed, have a long life, even those in the blackest cate- 
gory of schools ‘ unsuitable for continued recognition and incapable 
of improvement.’ In 1925-6 there were 679 schools in that 
category, and there are still 328 in it, of which 119 are Council 
schools. The voluntary school managers have,’ indeed, done 
proportionately better than the local authorities, because only 
55°28 per cent. of their orginally ‘ black listed ’ schools remain on 
the list, as against 68-76 per cent. of the Council schools. 

For purposes of reorganisation, it is true that local authorities 
were given power under the Act of 1918 to group voluntary 
schools of the same denomination and redistribute the children 
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among the schools in the group. But the exercisé of this power 
in practice depends on the willingness and ability of the managers 
to alter their premises to suit the sex and age of the children 
assigned to them. The Board would be very reluctant, even if it 
had the power, to withdraw recognition of a school because the 
managers refused to spend money on converting it from, e.g., a 
mixed school for all ages into a senior boys’ school. And, apart 
from ‘ grouping,’ the local authority has no power to require a 
particular school to part with its senior or junior children or its 
boys or girls, and it has no power to require children attending a 
voluntary school to go to a Council school. If the managers of 
voluntary schools ‘ sit tight,’ they can, to a latge extent, block all 
plans of reorganisation. They have no desire to do so, though 
the parents often dislike having their children shifted from one 
school to another ; but how are they to find the money which 
usually has to be spent on the buildings ? Parochial feeling in 
rural and even urban areas is still lively. Parishioners who may 
find money to keep their own school going for their own children 
are not forward in finding it to take in children from other 
parishes or to improve a school in another parish which their 
children will attend. Iam myself trying to deal with two parishes 
which cannot play cricket against each other because a match 
ends in blows, yet one of them will have to take in the other’s 
children. And most voluntary subscribers are feeling themselves 
very poor and expect to feél poorer. The demand made on them 
to help reorganisation is quite a new one, due to a new movement 
which was not thought of in 1902, and from their point of view it 
is only fair that a new way of financing it should be found. And 
this necessarily involves some modification of the ‘ dual system.’ 
The ‘ dual system ’ started in 1870. Previously all elementary 
schools were provided by voluntary effort aided by building and 
maintenance grants given out of taxes by the Education Depart- 
ment. In 1870 building grants were abolished, and Board schools, 
in which the use of denominational catechisms or formularies was 
forbidden, were provided out of rates to supplement the supply 
of voluntary schools. So far as the cost of maintenance was not 
covered by grants from the Education Department, it fell on 
the rates in the case of Board schools and on voluntary contribu- 
tions in the case of voluntary schools. In 1902 the efficiency of 
elementary education was seriously impaired by the inability of 
voluntary schools to find the balance of the money required to 
pay the teachers and maintain the schools, and the present system 
was established. School boards were superseded and the present 
local education authorities were constituted. On those authorities 
were placed the duties of providing an adéquate supply of schools 
and of ‘ maintaining and keeping efficient ’ out of the rates, aided 
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by central grants from taxes, all, public elementary schools in 
their areas. The managers of voluntary schools were left with 
the duty of providing and repairing their school buildings out of 
voluntary contributions, but they retained the right of appointing 
and dismissing their teachers and the control of religious instruc- 
tion in them. Under this system the whole cost of educating 
the children in voluntary schools, as distinguished from the 
cost of providing accommodation for them, is defrayed out of 
public funds derived partly from taxes and partly from rates, 
The bodies of managers of voluntary schools consist of six persons, 
four appointed in various ways to represent the ‘ foundation,’ and 
two appointed by local authorities. 

The Act of 1902 gave rise to a tremendous controversy and 
agitation in the country, with the accompaniment of passive 
resistance and a ‘ revolt’ of Welsh local authorities. The Bill 
occupied fifty-nine days of parliamentary time and imperilled the 
existence of the Government. The main grounds on which it was 
fought were that it violated the principle of public control of 
public funds, especially funds derived from rates, that it paid 
for sectarian teaching out of public funds, and permitted ‘ ecclesi- 
astical tests’ for teachers paid entirely out of public funds. It 
placed ‘Rome. on the rates.’ Free Church resentment was 
reinforced by Anglican discontent—the Act placed ‘ a rope round 
the neck of the incumbent ’—and these largely contributed to the 
defeat of the Unionist Party at the General Election. 

Three attempts were made by Mr. Birrell in 1906 and by Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Runciman in 1908 to abolish the dual system 
and bring all elementary schools under complete and unified 
public control. All these Bills provided that no rate aid should 
be given to schools not provided by or transferred to the local 
authority, that there should be no ‘ tests for teachers,’ and that. 
teachers should not be required to give religious instruction. 
They provided for the transfer of voluntary school buildings to 
the local authority by agreement or by compulsion. ‘ Facilities’ 
were to be allowed in transferred voluntary schools for ‘ special’ 
(denominational) religious instruction, but it was not to be given 
at the cost of the authority. The Bills differed as regards-for- 
bidding or permitting it to be given by the teachers. The two 
last Bills permitted voluntary schools in certain cases to ‘ con- 
tract out ’—+.e., to receive State aid in grants but no rate aid. 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill of 1906 occupied fifty-seven days of parliamen- 
tary time: it was extensively amended in the House of Lords 
and abandoned. All these Bills were complicated ; it is doubtful 
whether they would have been workable, and it is very unlikely 
that any Government will again attempt a resettlement of the 
dual system on similar lines. 
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After 1908 the country settled down to make the best of the 
Act of. 1902. Mr. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918. left the dual 
system untouched, but it gave new emphasis to the problem of 
advanced and -practical instruction in elementary, schools, the 
solution of which required the most effective and economical 
use of all school buildings, and to the need for more systematic 
selection, promotion, and distribution of teachers so as to build 
up a coherent corps of teachers in each area. With this object 
Mr. Fisher in 1920 made some tentative suggestions for a new 
concordat, a resolution of the Church, Assembly in 1922. was 
favourable to new arrangements, and in 1925 Lord Eustace Percy 
declared that the Government would be prepared to proceed on 
the lines of an ‘ Enabling Bill’ if there was sufficient agreement 
to justify it. 

In the meantime Scotland had by the Education (Scotland) 
Act of 1918 settled its denominational question on very broad 
and simple lines. It is true that Scotland had never had a 
‘Cowper-Temple clause,’ and its conscience was not offended. by 
using money derived from the rates for denominational instruction 
in Board schools, a practice which was specifically sanctioned and 
recognised by the New Act. The proportion of voluntary to 
Board schools was also smaller in Scotland than in England, and 
the voluntary schools contained only one-seventh of the school 
population. But the solution adopted was to provide for the 
transfer of all voluntary schools to the. new. local education 
authorities by sale or lease at a price or rent agreed or fixed by 
arbitration. The Glasgow authority paid nearly 500,000/. for 
the Catholic schools in its area, A school not transferred within 
two years would cease to receive any aid out of public funds. The 
authorities were given the sole right of regulating the curriculum 
and appointing teachers, but in transferred schools the teachers. 
were to be ‘ approved as regards their religious belief and character 
by representatives of the Church or denominational body in 
whose interest the school has been conducted.’ The time set 
apart for religious instruction or observance in a transferred 
school was to remain unaltered. The authority was to appoint 
an unpaid supervisor of religious instruction for each transferred 
school, approved in the same. way as the teachers, to report on 
its efficiency, and facilities were to be given to hold religious 
examinations in each school. Any question arising under these 
provisions was to be decided by the Department. , The. local 
authority was directed to constitute ‘ school management com- 
mittees’ for schools or groups of schools containing representa- 
tives of the authority, the parents, the teachers, and, in the case 
of transferred schools, ‘ at: least, one member in whose. selection 
regard shall be had to the religious belief of the parents of the 
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children.’ The local authority was also empowered to provide 
new schools, which would enjoy the same privileges as existing 
transferred ‘schools, to meet the wishes of parents belonging to 
‘any Church or denominational body,’ and to take over on the 
same terms any new schools provided by voluntary effort. 

The Scottish settlement is working well, and no trouble arises 


over the appointment of teachers qualified to give religious’ 


instruction. In two respects, howéver, it is unlikely that it would 
find acceptance in England—namely, the establishment of new 
denominational schools, which is the cause of some dissatisfac- 
tion in Scotland itself, and the purchase or lease of voluntary 


school buildings for valuable consideration. The cost of a ‘ busi- 
néss transaction’ to acquire 11,000 voluntary schools (as com- 


pared with 290 transferred schools in Scotland) would be pro- 
hibitive. But many managers of English voluntary schools would 
probably be glad to transfer them to the local authority, without 


payment but otherwise on the Scottish lines, and many authorities 
would be glad to accept them if the law permitted. 


The Government proposals for England are very modestly 
conceived. They are strictly ad hoc and limited to the specific 


purpose of getting over the immediate difficulty of working the 
existing voluntary schools into plans of reorganisation, by finding 


money for enlarging, reconstructing, or improving their buildings.’ 


The arrangements contemplated are merely permissive, and no 
authority or body of managers is obliged to spend or receive a 
penny of public money for that purpose. No device for getting 
something done which is necessary in the interests of the children 
could possibly be milder. But if, by agreement, public money is 
spent on any school by the authority, the authority must receive 
increased public control over it by taking over the appointment 
and dismissal of all the teachers, subject only to some provisions 
which will give the managers security that the teachers, or some 
of them, will be willing arid competent to give the religious 
instruction which the managers are entitled to prescribe. In this 
respect the position under the Act of 1902 is reversed : instead of 
the managers appointing the teachers and the local authority 
having the right of objecting ‘ on educational grounds,’ the local 
authority will appoint and the managers will have some right of 
objecting on religious grounds. It is unlikely that the right of 
objecting will be more frequently exercised in the latter than in 
the former case. The proposals completely satisfy the two canons 
laid down by Mr. Asquith in 1902 for rate aid to voluntary schools, 
that the addifional money must go exclusively and entirely to 
increasing the efficiency of the schools, and that the ratepayers 
must have the commanding and controlling voice in its application. 
The money spent under the proposals will go solely to making the 
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schools more efficient, and not one penny will be spent unless the 
local authority thinks fit to spend it, or be spent in any way not 
specifically approved by the authority. And the net result of 
spending money in this way will be to reduce, not to increase, 
the total expenditure of the authority on reorganisation. 

The proposals do not make ‘ a clean job of it,’ as the Scottish 
Act does. The managers are left to do the current repairs, and 
the right of the authority to carry out or obtain future improve- 
ments is not clear; the stipulation, introduced in the last, stage 
of the discussion, that if the authority spends anything on 
improvement it must pay 50 per cent. and may not pay more 
than 75 per cent. of the cost is a most unhappy restriction of the 
discretion of the authority. As the Minister himself said in May 
1930, to make a contribution by the managers a ‘ compulsory con- 
dition ’ might ‘in many cases render nugatory the object of the 
whole arrangement, which is to get satisfactory schools where 
voluntary money is not forthcoming.’ 

The present Government have not handled. the matter very 
resolutely. In their first Bill of December 1929 they made no 
provision for enabling the authorities to tackle the voluntary 
schools difficulty. . Before their second Bill of May 1930, ‘con- 
versations with representatives of the Churches and other interests 
had taken place, resulting in proposals set out in a White Paper 
and embodied in more precise terms in that Bill. _The Govern- 
ment thought they had obtained the concurrence of all interests, 
and the Minister burnt his boats by declaring that, unless funds 
were found for properly utilising and reorganising the voluntary 
schools, ‘in many parts of the country thousands of children will be 
left without the proper chance which we are trying to give to all.’ 

The Catholics, however, on the second reading indicated their 
dissatisfaction, and somewhat inconsiderately began. a strong 
agitation, especially in the north-west, against, the proposals as 
inadequate and unfair. In their third Bill of beast 1930 the 
Government omitted any proposals relating to voluntary schools, 
but resumed conversations, and in January 1931 held a conference 
of ‘ interests.’ The proposals as discussed were subsequently set 
out in'a White Paper (Cmd. 3786). A note states that the repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities, the teachers, the Church of 
England, and the Catholics thought that ‘the proposals as 
amended could be presented to their various interests with a 
likelihood of acceptance,’ but that ‘ the Free Church representa- 
tives thought them still unacceptable.’ It is obvious that the 
excessive claims of the Catholics made on the proposals of May 
1930 had antagonised the Free Churches, and a comparison 
between the proposals of May 1930 and January 1931 shows that 
the Catholics had gained little or nothing by their tactics. 
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On the Report stage of the Bill on January 21, 1931, the 
Government were unable to announce an agreement, and in 
default of agreement were not prepared to pledge themselves to 
legislation in respect of voluntary schools. On an amendment 
moved in the Catholic interest by one of their own supporters 
they were defeated, and the Bill went to the House of Lords with 
a very badly drafted declaration tagged on to it that the Act 
should not come into operation till a further Act had been passed 
authorising expenditure of public funds on voluntary schools. It 
was pretty clear that a great majority of the House were in favour 
of making special provision for the voluntary schools and would 
accept such terms as the Government on its own responsibility 
would propose as fair and proper. 

"There is a dramatic irony in the incident—a Government 
which had been deterred by Catholic opposition from pursuing its 
proposals for the utilisation of voluntary schools was defeated 
because it would not pledge itself to legislate on very much the 
same lines as it originally proposed. No one who heard the 
“Rome on the rates’ war cry of 1902 would have prophesied that 
a Labour Government would be defeated in 1931 because it 
would not promise to put Rome still more on the rates. As a 
matter of fact, the Catholics of all communities have least to 
fear from’ parliamentary action or harsh local administration. 
Many members of the Labour and Conservative Parties are 
pledged to treat them fairly, and no local authority has any dis- 
position to treat them untenderly. ‘ Catholic schools for Catholic 
children ’ must, for purposes of practical politics, be taken for 
granted. 

The Free Churches and the Liberal Party are on principle 
opposed to the ‘ dual system ’ of elementary education and stand 
for a unified system under complete public control. But a unified 
system cannot do without the voluntary school buildings, As 
Mr. Asquith said in 1902, ‘the denominational schools are an 
integral and indispensable part of our ‘national system. You 
cannot get rid of them ; you cannot by any practical means find 
a substitute for them.’ More than half the schools (11,347 out of 
20,747) in England and Wales are voluntary schools, and they 
educate 1,905,000 children, or more than one-third of the total. 
Of these schools 8521 are in county areas and 6906 in the ‘ rural 
parts ’ of county areas, and it is there that the difficulties of 
reorganisation are greatest. The value of their buildings at the 
low rate of tol. a place is some 25,000,000). To provide new 
accommodation out of the rates now costs anything from 20/. to 
4ol. a place. On financial grounds it is impossible for the rate- 
payers to buy them out or to replace them. The hope that volun- 
tary schools will gradually fade out by closure or transfer to the 
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local authority is vain. The weakest schools have already been 
éliminated and the process of ‘ attrition ’ is slowing down. 

At the back of the opposition to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment two feelings may be discerned. There is the feeling that 
the voluntary schools, which got far more than they ought in 
1902, are now going to get something more without surrendering 
anything of real value to them. No one who, like myself, was 
on the inside of the denominational controversy of 1902 to 1908 
can be surprised at the survival of that feeling. There is also the 
fear that if the voluntary schools are helped out of the present 
difficulty they will dig themselves in more firmly and be in a 
stronger position to bargain for terms if and when a general 
settlement is proposed. No changes ought to be made unless the 
voluntary schools give up a good deal. The real answer is that, 
whether the voluntary schools lose anything that matters to 
them or not, both the local authorities, representing public control, 
and the children gain a great deal under the proposals. 

But what are the prospects of a general settlement ? Present- 
day reformers have not ventured to suggest a concrete plan, and 
no Government is likely to embark on such an enterprise until a 
plan appears with a good deal of public support behind it. But 
if nothing is done either by way of resettlement or adjustment, 
the children must suffer: plectuntur Achivi. 

Of the clean-cut solutions, a purely secular system of elemen- 
tary education (leaving religious instruction to the home, the 
Church and the Sunday school) is a ‘ museum piece ’ brought out 
occasionally for inspection, but quickly put back on its Birming- 
ham shelf because no one will look at it. A qualified secular 
system leaving all religious instruction out of the regular curri- 
culum, but permitting outside teachers, employed ad hoc, to come 
in and give undenominational or denominational instruction in 
all schools, was an alternative suggested in Sir John Gorst’s Bill 
of 1896 and discussed in 1902. It was a system of ‘ all-round 
facilities ’ and ‘ right of entry’ in all kinds of schools. It was 
advocated by Lord Hugh Cecil (it was attractive to him because 
it disestablished Cowper-Temple instruction), and Mr. Balfour 
was willing to offer it, but there were ‘no takers’: Mr. Lloyd 
George saw in the plan the formation of ‘ sectarian pens ’ in the 
schools with possibilities of ‘lamb stealing’ even in Wales, and 
success for the Church of England by virtue, not of ‘ superior 
dogmas,’ but of ‘superior buns’ for the children and blankets for 
the parents. 

A system of undenominational instruction in schools provided 
by the local authority, with ‘ facilities ’ and ‘ right of entry ’ for 
denominational instruction at the cost of the denomination in 
voluntary schools transferred to the local authority, -" the 
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basis of'the plans of 1906 and 1908. But professional opinion has 
hardened a good deal since 1908 against facilities and ‘ right of 
entry ’ and the intrusion of volunteer or alien teachers in’ school 
hours, and they are of slight value if they can only be used out of 
school hours. There is no prospect of an agreed general settlement 
on a basis of ‘ facilities.’ Facilities out of school hours in Council 
school buildings for children sent to them from decapitated 
Church schools may facilitate reorganisation, but their useful- 
ness is limited. 

The Scottish settlement of 1918 was simple and has been 
successful, but it was not cheap ; few people in England know 
anything about it, and it offends the English Free Church con- 
science because it still permits ‘tests for teachers.’ It is quite 
natural that the teachers should prefer a system which would 
give them a ‘ conscience clause,’ leave them quite free to give or 
not to give religious instruction as they please, and offer them 
equal prospects of advancement in all schools on merit and inde- 
pendently of any or any particular religious beliefs. The rights 
of civil servants in this respect have been claimed for them, though 
they are not, and, in their own interests, had better not be, civil 


servants. They are indeed public servants, but if the public 


service in which they have engaged has a religious as well as a 
secular function, they must accept its implications till the two 
functions are separated. Complete freedom in this respect is in- 
compatible with service in any system of public education which 
is not purely secular, except on the assumption that it will not 
be exercised. So long as religious instruction, whether ‘ Cowper- 
Temple ’ or denominational, is a recognised and integral part of 
the instruction given in a public elementary school, those who 
employ and pay teachers must know whether they can count on 
them, or some of them, to give the usual religious instruction. 
The teachers, however, are practical people and put the interests 
of the children first, and, though they assert the principle of 
complete emancipation from all religious tests, they have not 
made acceptance of it a condition of accepting the Government’s 
proposals. Under the Government proposals they gain a good 
deal. None of the public money spent under them will go to 
increase their pay, though it will give them more comfortable and 
convenient buildings to work in. But when the local authorities 
have the first, if not the exclusive, voice in the appointment and 
promotion of teachers in voluntary schools, the teachers will have 
the prospect of careers determined by more discriminating and 
less capricious selection. Selection of teachers is a difficult busi- 
ness, and local authorities on the whole are more expert and have 
more practice in it than isolated bodies of managers. From the 
point of view of an authority which wants to build up a coherent 
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and effective and well-distributed corps of teachers in its area with 
fair prospects of promotion for merit, there is a great advantage in 
the Government proposals. At present local authorities can and 
do promote good teachers in voluntary schools to headships of 
Council schools, but they cannot secure their promotion in volun- 
tary schools, which in rural areas are the most numerous, nor can 
they deal with ‘misfits’ by transferring a teacher from one 
voluntary school to another. The right of the managers to object 
to the authority’s action or to make representations on religious 
grounds is likely to cause little difficulty. Local authorities are 
sensible enough to desire working arrangements which will 
obviate religious disputes, which they cordially dislike, and the 
safety-valve of appeal to the Board of Education will seldom be 
used. Anyhow, there is no doubt at all that as regards the 
teaching, as well as the buildings in which children are taught, 
the Government proposals are conducive to the interests of the 
children, the supreme consideration. 

But most significant of all is the change of atmosphere out- 
side as well as inside the schools. The lambs of the different Pro- 
_ testant flocks have always fed happily together and have come 
more and more to enjoy the mixed rations fed to them by their 
shepherds, though the flockmasters may have sometimes said 
hard things about each other, There is no sectarian friction or 
favouritism inside the schools. The Report of the Archbishop’s 
Commission on religious education of 1929 is another ‘ Hadow 
Report’ not less notable than that of 1926. It is thankful for 
the excellence and value of religious instruction given in Council 
schools, and urges the need of making the religious teaching in 
Church schools much better. Its attitude is—let us all put our 
heads together to make religious teaching in all schools as real 
and good as possible. In fact, Church and Free Church ministers, 
teachers, and representatives of local authorities have been 
putting their heads together and produced a number of ‘ agreed 
syllabuses ’ which the Church authorities are quite willing to use 
in Church schools on most days of the week. Local authorities 
are impatient of denominational or anti-denominational con- 
troversy and are only anxious to get the children taught as well 
as possible. Iam an ‘old hand.’ My experience of the denomina- 
tional controversy began in 1902, and I have never known a time 
when there was a better chance or a greater occasion for settling 
it or taking a step towards its settlement, such as the Govern- 
ment’s proposals suggest, than the present. 

As a member of a county education committee, I approach 
the matter from the point of view of an authority which wants 
to carry out a necessary reform, as quickly, economically, and 
effectively as it can, in the interests of the children, and for this 
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purpose local authorities must have new powers. In May 1930 
the Government proposed to give them new powers, and dis- 
cussion of the terms on which those powers must or may be 
exercised has been proceeding ever since. If the necessity or 
expediency of such a measure is once admitted, it is waste of 
time to traverse the discussion of practical administrative details 
by constant appeals to large general principles which have no 
chance of being realised. Insistence on guarding against any 
possibility that a local authority may agree to something which 
gives either party too much or too little may greatly increase the 
difficulty of making any agreements at all, or of making the agree- 
ments which are best on a long view of the public interest. When 
it is a matter of spending public money local authorities are pretty 
keen on getting public value for it. In any case, they want to get 
on with the job, and if they are held up by bargaining in the 
market-place the children will suffer. 

Last May Sir Charles Trevelyan appealed to the ‘ essential 
reasonableness of Englishmen’ and expressed his sincere hope 
that the House would not allow ‘any sectional influence or 
ancient prejudice to trick the children.’ I am sure the vast 
majority of Englishmen share that hope, and believe that if the 
Government, having done all they can by way of conversation 
and conference, will boldly state the terms which they themselves 


consider fair and proper, they will, even on a free vote, obtain 
their endorsement by Parliament. 


L. A. SELByY-BIGGE. 





EGYPT: A NEW PHASE 


Now that Sidky Pasha has been firmly established as a result 
of the elections in Egypt, it is interesting to review his Govern- 
ment’s achievements of the past year in order to obtain some 
indication of what the future is likely to hold in store for the 
Egyptian people, and also to see what chance there is of a 
settlement of the Egyptian problem. But, before undertaking 
this task, I would urge my readers to bear in mind that deductive 
reasoning plays a small part in Egyptian affairs, and that the 
‘unexpected ’ is usually what actually happens on the banks of 
the Nile. 

The last year has been remarkable economically and politically. 
Although it is unnecessary to recapitulate the circumstances in 
which Nahas Pasha resigned and King Fuad called upon Sidky 
Pasha to form an extra-parliamentary Cabinet, it is essential to 
realise that the Government of Nahas aimed merely at power, 
with all its personal privileges and appurtenances, and had 
manipulated the democratic institutions of the country to suit 
its own convenience. Politics were corrupt to the core, even 
in the Oriental sense of the term ; the administration was under 
political influences and efficiency had severely suffered; the 
economic position was deplorable, largely owing to the foolish 
cotton policy of the Nahas Government ; and, what was perhaps 
most important of all, the fellahin (the great mass.of the Egyptian 
peasants) were in a state of discontent, . 

On the economic side, Sidky Pasha had to face circumstances 
arising out of the general trade depression and fall in the price 
of raw materials, especially cotton, together with the inevitable 
consequences of the use made by the Nahas Government of the 
reserve fund. Out of a total reserve fund of £E.30,000,000 
intended for projects of national importance, such as irrigation, 
agriculture, railway and road construction, and public health, 
the Wafd had used {£E.15,000,000 for the purchase of cotton, 
thereby using up half the nation’s reserve capital and at the same 
time depressing the price of this commodity. Circumstances such 
as these made it very difficult for the new Prime Minister to see 
how the year’s budget was going to be balanced, as he could 
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not reduce official salaries or wages for political reasons, and 
projects of national importance had to be carried out. Fortu- 
nately, Sidky Pasha is a first-class financier, and he was deter- 
mined to straighten out the economic affairs of Egypt with the 
least possible delay, while upholding the principles of sound 
finance. Steps were immediately taken to stop all Government 
purchases of cotton, and to sell as much as possible of the vast 
quantities stored at Alexandria. The Prime Minister also insti- 
tuted a policy of national economy, which was carried out with 
the utmost rigour and penetrated into every corner of the Govern- 
ment service. Indeed, so successful were his efforts in this 
direction, that by November of last year he had cut not less than 
£E.8,000,000 out of the Budget without interfering with any 
projects of national importance. Irrigation, railway and road 
construction were in no way curtailed, while education, public 
health, housing and agricultural projects were resumed. As 
months passed the prospects of the Budget appeared less depress- 
ing, and when the time came for it to be passed in April it 
was found to balance. Thanks to his skilfully devised economy 
campaign and to an increase in the import duties, Sidky Pasha 
not only succeeded in balancing his Budget, but he actually 
showed a small surplus of £{E.432,000, and suppressed the ‘ octroi’ 
duties, providing indemnities to local bodies out of additional 
dues on tobacco. It is remarkable how Egypt, owing to her 
powers of recuperation, reacts under the guidance of an able 
financial administrator. 

On the political side, the new Government was faced with 
a parliamentary system too advanced for the needs, or even the 
welfare, of the country, as well as with the serious distress caused 
by three pronounced failures on the part of the Wafd, who had 
maintained themselves in power by wholesale deception of the 
fellahin and had so misused this power as to maintain a régime 
of the worst misrule. In the constitutional sense Egypt had 
tried to move too fast, and it had become obvious that the short- 
comings of the 1923 Constitution must be rectified if the country 
was going to take a good place among the independent nations 
of the modern world. Sidky Pasha, therefore, undertook the 
task of stabilising the parliamentary system by trying to raise 
the value of the electorate and of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment, as well as by devising means to eliminate undemocratic 
methods used for party and personal purposes. The result is 
the Constitution and Electoral Law of 1930, which marks the 
highest degree of parliamentary government suitable to the 
present circumstances and needs of Egypt. The new Consti- 
tution, as it stands, does not transgress any of the principles 
of modern democratic constitutions. The Executive remains 
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responsible to the Chamber ; there can be no legislation’ without 
the assent of the majority of that assembly; and the Budget 
must have the same legal sanction. The new Electoral Law, 
on the other hand, is based on universal manhood suffrage, 
although the indirect system (still in use in many other countries) 
now replaces the direct system of election. The present state 
of Egypt’s political development does not warrant the use of a 
one-degree or direct system, the two-degree system being much 
better suited to an agricultural country where the proportion of 
illiteracy is high and the voter is unusually susceptible to misre- 
presentation, false promises and propaganda. Under the new 
system every fifty electors is represented by one delegate chosen 
from among themselves and possessing certain qualifications ; 
and this delegate, together with colleagues representing other 
similar groups in a constituency of 100,000 people, proceeds to 
elect the deputy, who must also fulfil certain conditions. It is 
thereby hoped to produce more discrimination and judgment, 
while still maintaining the principles of universal manhood 
suffrage. It was only in 1924 that a go per cent. Wafd majority 
abolished for their own benefit the two-degree system, which 
had been used in Egypt for some considerable time and was well 
understood in principle and practice by the vast majority of the 
Egyptian fellahin. 

The change in the Electoral Law necessarily involved much 
technical organisation, such as the definition of constituencies, 
formation of electoral colleges, drawing up of electoral rolls, etc. ; 
but Sidky Pasha was anxious to hold the elections as soon as 
practicable, and they finally took place during the last days of 
May and first. days of June. Meanwhile, the Wafd, under the 
leadership of Nahas Pasha, and a section of the Liberals headed 
by Mahmoud Pasha, declared their intention to boycott the 
elections, pretending that they had the support of the great mass 
of the Egyptian people, and giving as their reason for adopting 
this course their desire to protest against the recent changes in 
the Constitution. Were this the case, it is more. than obvious 
that the most effective policy would have been to fight the 
elections in a constitutional manner and obtain the majority 
which they professed to command. By this means they would 
have presented the strongest and most convincing protest of all, 
and would automatically have assumed a majority in the new 
Parliament with which they could even attack the new Constitu- 
tion. But Nahas Pasha and his followers preferred to make ‘ sand 
castles in the desert,’ to celebrate the elections by breaking 
lamp-posts in Cairo, and to make attempts to enlist the sym- 
pathies of certain British parliamentarians who are on much the 
same level of irresponsibility. The fact of the matter was that 
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the Wafd were far from sure of sufficient support, and were even 
doubtful of the wish of their followers to boycott the elections. 
Hence, Nahas Pasha felt it necessary to organise provincial 
tours of propaganda in order to stir up an agitation in favour of 
the boycott. 

Since the very beginning of the boycott movement Sidky 
Pasha made it perfectly clear to the Wafd that, if they partici- 
pated in the elections, they would enjoy their full rights as 
Egyptian citizens, with freedom of speech, movement and 
association, as well as a free Press, but that, as long as they 
maintained their determination to boycott, they would be pre- 
vented from taking measures to make the boycott effective. In 
taking this decision the Prime Minister was influenced by two 
important considerations. First, while everyone has the right 
to abstain from voting, it is laid down in article 75 of the new 
Electoral Law that anyone who exerts pressure to prevent others 
from voting is punishable by a month to a year’s imprisonment 
and/or a fine of from f£E.10 to {E.100; and, secondly, it is 
common knowledge that Wafd agitation always takes the form 
of stirring up riots, with serious consequences for Egypt. Only 


last summer the efforts of Nahas Pasha to stir up political agita- — 


tion led to disturbances in Zagazig, Bilbeis, Mansourah, and 
Tantah, culminating in riots at Alexandria, and the recent trouble 
at Benisuef was merely a repetition of the same thing, with the 
difference that the greatest precautions had been taken by the 
Egyptian Government to maintain law and order. Disturbances 
appeal to the Wafd for the simple reason that they are likely to 
bring about British intervention, and thereby bring discredit on 
the Sidky Government both at home and abroad; but one of 
the most significant features of the whole series of events has 
been the absence of any spontaneous opposition. All opposition 
has been the outcome of organised effort on the part of the 
Government’s opponents. Throughout the period preceding the 
elections the Wafd tried to create the impression that in reality 
they commanded a large majority, although not put to the test, 
and they exploited a general impression that the Wafd always 
have the real control of the Egyptian masses, whatever political 
methods may be used to prove the reverse. Although this may 
have seemed plausible to some, the fact that they were unwilling 
to put their popularity to the test ought to have been sufficient 
to show the weakness of their position. When the elections 
came, the boycott proved to be a complete failure, 67 per cent. 
of the registered voters going to the polls and go per cent. of the 
elector-delegates registering their votes. At the time of writing 
the new Chamber consists of 81 Shaabists (Sidky Pasha’s new 
party), 38 Ittahadists, 15 Independents, and 8 Nationalists, 
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while the Wafd looks like forming an unofficial opposition, which 
will fight generally by illegal methods against the duly elected 
members of the Chamber. It has been a clear victory right 
through for Sidky Pasha, and, as far as one can judge at present, 
there are at last prospects of good government in Egypt. To 
say more than that would be to tempt Providence, but there is 
little doubt that the government of the country has passed from 
the self-seeking and extremist politicians to the better and more 
moderate elements of Egyptian society, and that a situation has 
been created which holds out good prospects for the future. 
As was to be expected, the efforts of Sidky Pasha to restore 
democratic government in Egypt have drawn a fusillade of 
calumny from the Wafd, and from those in this country who 
cannot distinguish liberty from licence and are always ready 
to give their support to the forces of disorder. Unfortunately, 
the impression has gained ground among certain elements in 
England, whose knowledge of Egypt is insignificant, that the 
recent struggle, if it may be honoured by that name, has been 
between Sidky Pasha, supported by the King in an endeavour to 
restore autocratic government in Egypt, and Nahas Pasha and 
the Wafd as the champions of lily-white democracy. This is 
not the case. Indeed, the reverse is.much nearer the truth, but 
I prefer to put it in this way... While the Wafd pose as the 
champions of democracy, 'they are in fact aiming at the restora- 
tion of the worst form of autocracy—the oligarchy of three or 
four irresponsible men which has misruled Egypt whenever that 
party has been in power, The Government of Sidky Pasha, on 
the other hand, is trying to clear up the mess made by the Wafd 
and to restore true democratic principles to Egyptian parliamen- 
tary life, but in order to carry out this operation in an Oriental 
country it is necessary to resort to methods which would not 
perhaps find favour in England or other countries of Western 
Europe. But such methods, being the only ones that are under- 
stood in a country such as Egypt, are just as necessary in Cairo as 
are the smoother methods of the Metropolitan Police in London. 
Sidky Pasha has performed a remarkable year’s work under serious 
political and economic difficulties, and if his ways are not exactly 
our ways in these days of advanced democracy, it is as well to 
remember that Egypt is an Oriental country and that what may 
appear to be democratic sense in London may actually be sheer non- 
sense in Cairo. The outstanding difference between Sidky Pasha 
and the Wafd is that, whereas the latter represents the forces of 
disorder, the former stands for peace and good government. 
Although it is most desirable that His Majesty’s Government 
should maintain an attitude of strict impartiality in this internal 
affair of Egypt, so long as adequate measures are taken for the 
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protection of British and foreign interests, certain gentlemen of 
the House of Commons have come forward with the contention 
that the political methods of Sidky Pasha are ‘ entirely distasteful 
to British democracy.’ As these gentlemen claim to support a 
policy of neutrality and seem to know so much about the methods 
of Sidky Pasha, perhaps it might be as well if they were to examine 
on the first opportunity the ‘ democratic form of government in 
Egypt’ to which they urge a return. It looks, however, as if 
they will have to wait some time for this illuminating experience. 
Anyhow, the Egyptians are not interested in ‘ British democracy.’ 
They want a system of government suitable to their own special 
needs. In these days there is too much talk about democracy in 
the East by those who have little conception of what it means. 
What we in the West understand by ‘ democracy ’ is altogether 
contrary to the deepest founded principles of Eastern society, 
and the introduction of Western democratic conceptions can 
only be carried out with the greatest care, the utmost caution, 
and many set-backs. Even then it is doubtful whether these 
conceptions are not so open to misuse as to be demoralising to an 
Oriental people. In every case it is an experiment, and as such 
it ought to be given a fair chance, always allowing for prevailing 
circumstances. In the same way Sidky Pasha’s new Constitution 
is an experiment, and there are reasons why it shows good pros- 
pects of success. In any case, it should not be judged until it has 
been put to the test. It is significant that most of the attacks 
made on the methods of the Sidky Government come from 
quarters where a knowledge of Egyptian conditions is not to be 
expected, and the following example is typical of that lack of 
knowledge. At a recent meeting in Madrid of the General Council 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions the chairman 
accused the Egyptian Government of trying to suppress the 
labour organisations in Egypt, giving 20,000 as an estimate of 
their membership. Now, the actual position as regards trade 
unions in Egypt is as follows. As a purely agricultural country, 
there are no trade unions in the British or Continental sense of 
the term, although there are a few groups of workers in Cairo and 
Alexandria, usually under the control of some unsuccessful lawyer 
or politician. The workers themselves have no control over the 
expenditure of the funds of these organisations, to the head 
of which they make their monthly payments. Most of the 
industrial concerns in Egypt are in the hands of foreign capi- 
talists ; and, as long as the régime of ‘Capitulations ’ continues, 
no Egyptian Government can impose on these foreign firms any 
measures for the protection of labour.1 In point of fact, the 

1 In 1928-29 Mahmoud Pasha tried to introduce labour legislation, but found 
an insuperable obstacle in the Capitulations. 
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Government of Sidky Pasha is the first Egyptian Government 
to set up in the Ministry of the Interior a Labour Bureau 
under the control of a capable Englishman, the whole object 
of which is to improve labour legislation and conditions, to 
provide better housing, and generally to raise the conditions of 
life of the working people. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
see how the present Government can be accused of persecuting 
labour, and it is noteworthy that the accusation was unaccom- 
panied by any supporting facts. 

Whereas previous Governments in Egypt have devoted their 
attention chiefly to party considerations and vote-catching, the 
present Government has clearly set itself to work in the inte- 
rests of the fellahin and the prosperity of the country, and it 
is here that lay the secret of its success at the recent elections. 
Politics only interest a comparatively small proportion of the 
Egyptian people, and cannot be regarded as furidamental matters 
on which the happiness of the majority depends. As long as there 
is ample water from the Nile, as long as the cotton crop is good, 
and as long as taxation is low, there is happiness in the land of 
Egypt. I believe that the first Egyptian Government to take 
a serious interest in these essential matters will rally the fellahin 
to its support, and that this support will be of a very different 
type from that which is stirred up by the misrepresentation. of 
political agitators. Ever since the Declaration of 1922 the 
internal affairs of Egypt have been sadly neglected, largely 
owing to the prominence of Anglo-Egyptian relations in Egyptian 
politics and the fact that the treaty issue soon became a pawn for 
party bickerings and bargainings. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
any serious domestic progress can be made until the treaty ques- 
tion has been finally settled and Egyptian politics become centred 
on Egyptian affairs instead of hinging on Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions. Since 1920 His Majesty’s Governments have negotiated 
with the Egyptian Government on no less than six occasions in 
their endeavour to reach a settlement, and on each occasion their 
efforts have been unsuccessful. In June 1920 Zaghlul Pasha 
negotiated with the Milner Mission in London, and in the follow- 
ing summer Adley Pasha had important conversations with Lord 
Curzon, the failure of which eventually led to the 1922 Declara- 
tion. Then in September 1924 Mr. MacDonald raised the question 
again with Zaghlul Pasha in negotiations which only lasted till 
the beginning of the following month, and in 1928 Sir Austen 
Chamberlain negotiated with Sarwat Pasha, whose Ministry was 
a coalition Government practically under the control of Zaghlul. 
More recently still, Mr. Henderson met Mahmoud Pasha in 1929, 
and last year continued negotiations much on the same basis 
with Nahas Pasha, who, like all his predecessors, had to return 
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to Egypt without a treaty. It will be noticed that out of these 
six attempts to reach a settlement Egypt was represented by the 
Wafd on three occasions, and on two other occasions non-Wafdist 
negotiations were wrecked in Cairo by the Wafd (in 1928 and 
1929). In the Chamberlain-Sarwat negotiations the Egyptian 
Prime Minister was practically in the hands of that political 
organisation. These various negotiations have had the effect 
of creating in Egypt a competition for power, based on the terms 
which each party was willing to offer or accept, and it was 
natural that the party which made the greatest demands on His 
Majesty’s Government should make the greatest appeal to the 
Egyptian electors. The consequence of this was that, if His 
Majesty’s Government insisted on negotiating only with an 
Egyptian Government with a majority, it was practically 
forced to confine its negotiations to the Wafd, at the expense 
of the more moderate elements in Egypt, who have at heart 
the conclusion of a just and lasting agreement and lost their 
majority for this very reason. Now, as result of a policy of making 
promises which they could not fulfil, the Wafd were unable to 
come to terms with Mr. Henderson, with all his generous conces- 
sions, and for the same reason it is most unlikely that they will 
ever be able to seal an agreement with any British Government. 
Mahmoud Pasha failed through fear that he was not supported 
by the more extreme elements of the Egyptian Chamber. The 
power of the Wafd hung as a ‘ sword of Damocles ’ over his head, 
and such will always be the case as long as the extremists are 
in the majority. It is essential in the interests of Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian relations that the moderate elements should 
- gain the upper hand, and it should be the most earnest endeavour 
of every British Government to facilitate this political change, 
without which an Anglo-Egyptian treaty is out of the question. 
If it is in the interests of Great Britain to conclude a satisfactory 
treaty with Egypt, it is equally important for the Egyptians to 
rid their national politics of this ever-recurring question so as to 
be able to concentrate their energies on the internal development 
and economic prosperity of their own country. 

If optimism is justified at the opening of a new phase in the 
affairs of Egypt, it is because the Sidky Government represents 
the moderate elements of the Egyptian people and has nothing 
to fear from the extremists, There is a clear course before 
Sidky Pasha, who needs no help and only asks for a free hand, 
and there is no reason why he should not carry out a sound 
constructive policy for the benefit of the country and the con- 
solidation of his own position. In this way he may well lead up 
to negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian treaty, the successful 
conclusion of which would clear the way for less hampered and 
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more progressive endeavour. Sidky Pasha has a good chance of 
leading the first good Government in Egypt, and thereby of 
doing much to further the ideal of ‘Egypt for the Egyptians.’ 
To contend that his Government is not representative of the 
people of Egypt on the ground that there was no freedom of 
election is sheer nonsense. Nahas Pasha and his followers were 
given every opportunity and encouragement to participate, and 
they refused. What they were not allowed to do, and rightly so, 
was to take measures to prevent others from going to the polls. 
If the non-representative character of the present Government 
could be upheld, then it would certainly have to be admitted 
that, in negotiating with Nahas Pasha last year, His Majesty’s 
Government tried to conclude a treaty with a Government which 
was even more non-representative, having been elected by methods 
of intimidation and political tyranny. There is a vast difference 
between elections in Egypt and elections in England, but it 
can be said with a clear conscience that the recent elections in 
Egypt have produced results as representative as can be obtained 
at the present stage of the country’s political development. They 
are probably the fairest elections that have taken place since the 
Declaration of 1922, although there is ample room for improve- 
ment in many respects ; and there is in any case little doubt 
that, in negotiating with the present Egyptian Government, His 
Majesty’s Government would be dealing with representatives of 
the main body of the population—the hard-working fellahin of 
Upper and Middle Egypt. 

Meanwhile, neither party is anxious to resume discussions on 
this difficult question, and it is well that it should be so. Time is 
necessary for things to settle down in Egypt. The new Govern- 
ment needs a chance to consolidate its position, while His 
Majesty's Government has yet to become accustomed to good 
government in Cairo, of which it has had remarkably little 


experience. Mahmoud Pasha made a serious mistake in 1929 
by pressing the treaty issue before the situation was ripe, and 
before he was sure of sufficient support. Sidky Pasha would do 
well to bide his time, waiting until his position is secure, both 
in this country and in Egypt, and letting the question arise 
at a moment when conditions are favourable on both sides. At 
present this country is preoccupied with economic affairs both 
at home and abroad, and it is most undesirable that the Egyptian 
question should arise again at a time when responsible Ministers 
are not in a position to devote to it the attention which it deserves. 
This has already happened on too many occasions. Much, how- 
ever, can be done during the present detente to prepare the way 
for future negotiations, and it would be a mistake to lose sight 
of the value of a negative policy. With a moderate Government 
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in power in Egypt the wisest course for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would seem to be one of impartial detachment, realising 
that on the success of a Government such as that of Sidky Pasha 
lies the only hope of an Anglo-Egyptian settlement. If Mr. 
Henderson continues the policy which he is at present pursuing 
with regard to Egypt, there is good reason to look hopefully to 
the future for that final solution of the Egyptian problem which 
has long been the earnest desire of all moderate opinion both in. 
Great Britain and Egypt. 
E. W. PoLson NEWMAN. 
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BRITISH TRADE AND THE NEW INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 


At a time when Great Britain is anxiously searching the world to 
find new outlets for her manufactures it would indeed be para- 
doxical if we allowed ourselves to be cajoled out of our greatest 
existing market in India. Nor would it be any less strange if we 
failed to protect our investments in India at this critical moment 
when our assets as a nation are not much greater than our 
liabilities. 

The British delegation at the resumed Round Table Con- 
ference will have to face two separate but related problems, and 
the solution of both should be found in the same agreement. A 
new Constitution for India must provide for the protection of 
British commercial and industrial interests established in’ India, 
while there is abundant moral justification for a claim that Great 
Britain’s export trade shall be free from the danger of boycott 
and of discriminatory duties. 

The position of British trade with India can be dealt with 
briefly, and it is not the principal subject with ‘which this article 
deals. The minimum demand that Great Britain is likely to make 
is that India, which demands the privileges of Dominion Status, 
should be willing to accept the concomitant obligations, particu- 
larly as they are not burdensome. No one who knows the present 
temper of Nationalist feeling in India will assert confidently that 
if India were accorded complete self-government to-morrow she 
would refrain from imposing discriminatory tariffs against British 
goods. In India’s present mood it is not unreasonable to appre- 
hend that a Swarajist Government would seek to conclude a 
commercial treaty with some foreign country like Germany. or 
the United States, and, having imposed a high standard tariff 
against all cotton imports for the benefit of Bombay, would give 
a rebate of § or ro per cent. on imports of piece goods from some 
country other than Great Britain. That, of course, is a thing that 
no British Dominion has ever done, but such a policy would have 
influential advocates in India. 

Indeed it is stated in the Manchester Dispatch of April 11 that 
documents dated March 16, 1931 (i.¢., ten days after the Irwin- 
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Gandhi settlement), had reached Manchester in which the 
Congress required Swadeshi mills to give the following under- 
taking : 

In respect of stores articles we will only buy such British articles as 
are indispensable and as cannot be replaced by Indian Swadeshi or by 
non-British foreign articles. We shall not purchase British machinery 
except when similar machinery cannot be had in any other country. 
[Italics added.) 


It is essential in these circumstances that the British delega- 
tions at the Round Table Conference should ask for a guarantee 
of most-favoured-nation treatment—that is, that under the new 
Constitution British goods shall at least not be accorded worse 
treatment than those of any foreign country. 

It is unnecessary to labour the importance to Great Britain 
of our export trade to India, but a few figures may be interesting, 
especially those relating to industries in which unemployment is 
most severe. 

The value of our total exports imported into India averaged 
about 86,000,000/. for the three years 1925-26 to 1927-28. In 
1928-29 the value was 84,900,000/., in 1929-30 it had fallen to 
77 :327,000l., and the provisional figures for 1930-31 show a reduc- 
tion to about 45,938,000/. Cotton goods have always been our 
greatest export, and in 1927-28 we exported over 11,000,000). 
worth of grey, 10,649,000/. of white and 9,440,000). of coloured 
piece goods, and over 2,300,000/. of cotton yam. The appalling 
decline in our exports in this commodity is proved by figures 
given in the House of Commons by the Secretary of State. 
Whereas in the first four months of 1930 India imported from 
Britain 475-9 million square yards of piece goods, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931 the figure had fallen to. 139°5. 

An interesting example of how satisfactorily a policy of India 
first, Britain second, and foreigners third can work is afforded by 
the effect of the protective duty on steel imposed in 1927 under 
which British steel paid a lower duty than foreign. It was stated 
at the Imperial Conference of 1930 that of an annual increase in 
steel imports of 117,000 tons Britain’s share was 103,000 tons, 
representing an increase of -143 per cent. on the annual average 
imports before the differential rates were introduced. This 
benefit to Britain was not at the expense of the Indian steel 
industry, which was protected even against British steel. 

It is important to emphasise that most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in no way detracts from the fiscal autonomy granted to 
India with the consent of all parties in 1920. It is not disputed 
that whenever India desires to give protection to her own indus- 
tries she shall be at liberty to erect such tariff barriers as may 
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appear to her desirable, as much against British products as against 
those of any foreign country, and Lancashire is ill-advised to call 
this principle in question. 

Far more difficult and no less important is the safeguarding 
of British commercial and industrial interests established in 
India. While the protection of British capital invested in India 
is a separate problem, it is closely connected with British trade 
with India and should be settled at the same time or by the same 
instrument. The great British commercial houses in India, some 
of them a century old, are the conduit-pipes at the same time 
through which British capital has flowed in to develop India and 
through which British goods are imported by India. If Dundee 
jute manufacturers may regret that British capital has built jute 
mills on the banks of the Hughli, Lancashire’ cotton spinners will 
testify that Bombay’s cotton mills have affected them to an 
equal extent and that that industry was established by Indian 
enterprise in the first place. Exporters of mill equipment recog- 
nise that their large and valuable orders were partly due to the 
preference the British firms in India naturally gave to their pro- 
ducts. So British industry as a whole may regret Indian indus- 
trial development, but, recognising it to be inevitable and. right, 
prefers it to be undertaken by British capital: Like the villagers 
of old days on the Cornish coast, they may pray that no wrecks 
should occur, but, if wrecks must come, that they should come ‘on 
the Cornish coast. 

While that is the English attitude to British enterprises in 
India, it might be expected that the Indian attitude would bé one 
of unqualified friendliness. The fact is, howéver, that there has 
long been a very pronounced hostility among Indian Nationalists 
to British enterprise in India. 

The amount of British capital invested in India cannot be 
determined with any accuracy, but it has been conservatively 
estimated at 1,000,000,0001.. Not only are those who have lawful 

ions in. India entitled at law to continue to enjoy them, 
but’ India has benefited so much by the development of her 
resources by capital and skilled management which she was 
unable to supply herself that the moral position is as unshakable 
as the legal. The jute mills are India’s greatest and most profit- 
able industry, and they have moreover created a demand for a raw 
material which is now the staple crop of most of the cultivators 
of Eastern Bengal. The rain-drenched forests of Assam have 
been pushed back to make room for the tea plantations, which 
constitute, not merely a new and valuable Indian industry and 
export, but should be favoured by those Indians whose aversion 
from alcoholic drinks ought to make them anxious for the produc- 
tion of an innocuous Swadeshi drink. The rich deposits ° coal 
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and iron in Bihar and Orissa were there long before the British 
came to India, but it was they who created a great industry and 
enabled India to benefit by these natural resources,.,which had 
remained undeveloped, and indeed largely undiscovered, by the 
inhabitants of the country. The railways, which have done so 
much to banish the horrors of famine, are still partly in British 
hands, as are also many of the subsidiary industries which 
minister to the railways, like engineering and wagon. factories. 
The coastal and inland steam navigation companies have given 
India cheap and easy transport for goods and passengers, the 
insurance companies have afforded Indians protection against 
many of the misfortunes of life, and the British banks have pro- 
vided that easy medium of exchange.which has not only enabled 
Indian production to be vastly increased, but also to be marketed 
cheaply and efficiently. 

The Congress Party have recently shown an increasing interest 
in the economic question, and in the last fifteen years it has been 
becoming more and more apparent that political self-government 
would be used to expropriate, or at any rate to discriminate 
against, British commercial and industrial interests established in 
India. 

This tendency can be accounted for chiefly by the alliance 
which has been formed between the Indian industrialist and the 
Congress. Mr. Gandhi his modified his devotion to the charka by 
approving Indian mill-made cotton goods, and by doing so has 
obtained the financial support he needed for his political cam- 
paign. The boycott was, however, not merely economic, nor 
merely political, but also racial. 

How definitely the boycott was directed in the interests of 
Indian business men is shown by the fact that it was directed 
against mills in Bombay managed by firms of British managing 
agents as well as against cloth imported from Lancashire. If it 
were true that the boycott was genuinely an extreme version of 
‘Support home industries,’ there would be no reason for mills 
in Bombay employing Indian workers, and principally owned 
by Indian shareholders, to be penalised. Every British firm of 
managing agents in Bombay has now been compelled by means 
of a strict boycott to sign a declaration which is not merely humi- 
liating, but which must prove very harmful to British industry. 
In order to obtain the lifting of a strict boycott these British 
firms were compelled to profess their ‘full sympathy with the 
national aspirations of the people ’ of India and to undertake not 
to import foreign yarn (including artificial silk), cloth, or piece 
goods ; that not only would they confine their purchases as far 
as possible to Indian Swadeshi products, but would also place 
their business with Indian banking, insurance, and shipping com- 
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panies as far as is consistent with existing obligations. They, 
moreover, had to agree that two-thirds of the directors of the 
mills should be Indian, and that recruitment of the staff should 
be reserved to Indians. 

It is instructive to note that the last firm of British managing 
agents was finally forced by the boycott to capitulate after the 
agreement between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, in which the 
latter admitted that a political boycott ‘ will not be consistent 
with the participation of representatives of the Congress in a frank 
and friendly discussion of constitutional questions.’ 

Now the boycott and Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to British enter- 
prise in India are only the newest and most striking evidence of 
an attitude of which the British commercial community have 
long been aware.. It is a common Indian allegation that British 
commerce was built up by a policy which deliberately aimed at 
killing indigenous industries. Although much of what is written 
about India’s great industrial past is fairy tale, there was, it is 
true, some considerable mercantile marine centuries ago, a ship- 
building industry comparatively recently, while Indian muslins 
and other materials were, of course, world-famous. That these 
industries have disappeared is far more due to India’s inability 
to adapt herself to changed conditions than to any malicious 
intent on Britain’s part. The Indian mercantile marine had 
virtually disappeared as early as the seventeenth century, long 
before the English emerged as rulers of India. Thevenot, a 
French traveller of that time, wrote that before 1640 the trade 
between Persia and India had been monopolised by the English 
and Dutch, but that the Indians were at that time starting to 
compete. Thevenot, however, was rather nervous of the Indian 
ships because the Indians were new to the enterprise. The Dutch 
Company was in the habit of lending pilots to these ships, “ neither 
the Indians nor the Persians having the least knowledge of 
navigation.’ 

Similarly, the ships which till the early nineteenth century 
were built in India were wooden ships, and the industry died a 
natural death when steel and steam displaced wood and sails. 
The hand-weaving industry of India was injured by the invention 
of the power-loom, but it actually fared better than the similar 
industry in England which was killed. 

The claim of the British commercial community in India is 
that they have built up the businesses they control by fair com- 
petition or by introducing new enterprises which were previously 
unknown in the country, and, while asking for no privileges, they 
decline to accept any less favourable status in India than that 
accorded to Indians in Great Britain. The development of the 
oil industry by the Burmah Oi] Company is an example of how 
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British enterprise has discovered new wealth and enriched the 
whole country by so doing. At the same time the crude indigenous 
industry has been tenderly protected, so that in the middle of a 
number of modern wells are to be found 50-feet pits where Burmans 


with a supposed hereditary right ladle out oil by hand. 

Indian business men and politicians do not regard the matter 
in this light, however, and it may be worth while giving an extract 
from a speech made in 1928 by the chairman at a meeting of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company. It had been suggested that 


instead of aiming at expropriation Indian business men should 
break new ground. 


Break new ground, indeed. When the entire carrying trade of India is 
controlled by non-Indians, when the rich mines of India are held on long 
leases by foreigners, when Indian railways have been.and are worked as 
dividend-earning machines for the aliens, when the various plantations 
and the oil-fields are practically the preserves of the outside exploiters, when 
the currency policy of the country is determined solely with a view to help 
foreign industries and commerce. . . . No, there.isno ground to be broken, 
Indians have only to reclaim the ground that has been usurped from them 
with the connivance and active support of the Government of the land. 


As a result of the reports of the Indian Fiscal Commission in 
1922 and of the External Capital Committee in 1925 racial dis- 
crimination in several particulars has become the accepted policy 


of the Government of India. Extreme suggestions were advanced 
in evidence which would virtually have prevented India from 
obtaining foreign capital for her economic development, but these 
proposals were rejected. It was recommended, however, that 
where a company enjoyed any monopoly or concession, received 
a subsidy or bounty, or was granted a licence to act as a public 
utility company, it should be registered in India, have a reason- 
able proportion of Indian directors on the board, and give reason- 
able facilities for the training of Indian apprentices at Government 
expense. This recommendation was accepted, and when the 
Steel Industry Protection Act was passed in 1924 bounties were 
made payable only to companies satisfying these conditions. 

_ But the anti-British feeling does not limit itself to proposing 
restrictions for the future ;. it aims at injuring interests already 
established. The British India Steam Navigation Company has 
built up a great carrying trade on the coast of India as well as to 
the Far East, Africa and Europe. An Indian steamship company 
which has not been particularly successful includes amongst its 
employees a member of the Legislative Assembly. It is perhaps 
not wholly a coincidence that this member was responsible for 
introducing a Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian 
vessels, ‘ Indian vessels’ being defined to include the vessels of 
the company with which the member was associated and exclud- 
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ing those of the British India Steam Navigation Company. As 
the great fleet of the latter would have been debarred entirely 
from all coastal trade after five years, the Bill would appear to be 
discriminatory to the verge of confiscation. 

» A similar threat has been directed at British companies 
engaged in inland traffic on the Irawaddy, Brahmaputra, and 
other rivers. A Bill introduced into the Assembly contemplated 
restricting the right to purchase land. The exchange banks and 
the insurance companies have.also been attacked, and malevolence 
has been shown to the tea companies and to the Burmah Oil 
Company. 

There is therefore abundant cause for anxiety on the part of 
the British community as to the treatment that would be accorded 
to them and their interests by a Swataj Government. Like all 
other minority communities in India, they asked the Simon Com- 
mission to recommend that the new Constitution should contain 
some adequate safeguard, but the method they suggested was 
rejected on the ground of practical difficulty. 

The whole question was accordingly re-examined before the 
Round Table Conference met. The highest legal advice was 
taken, and it was decided to press for safeguards on two sepa- 
rate lines. 

First, it seemed possible to preserve the idea of a safeguarding 
ciause in a form which met the objections raised by the Simon 
Commission. It would be a statutory obligation on the Viceroy 
and Governors to reserve for the signification of His Majesty's 
pleasure any legislation which tended to discriminate in matters 
of trade, just as the Governor of Southern Rhodesia is under that 
obligation in the case of Bills tending to discriminate against the 
native inhabitants. The question of whether.a measure was in 
fact discriminatory—and that is just what is almost impossible 
to define in a statute—would probably never come before the 
courts, for in all doubtful cases the Viceroy would obviously 
reserve the Bill. The effect of doing so would be to leave it for 
the Secretary of State to decide the matter at his own discretion 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 

Secondly, it was felt that the whole of Britain’s trade rela- 
tions with and within India should be regulated on a basis of 
equality. It has already been suggested that Great Britain would 
be well advised to stipulate for most-favoured-nation treatment 
for her exports to India. It is also reasonable to demand that 
there shall be no discrimination in India between British subjects 
domiciled in India and British subjects domiciled.in the United 
Kingdom, on the ground that there is no discrimination between 
the two in this country. 

There is no constitutional difficulty about agreements being 
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come to between different members of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, India having concluded one in 1927 with South Africa, 
and another including all the Dominions and India having been 
substituted at the Imperial Conference of 1930, for the prohibi- 
tions of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. The basis would be 
twofold—one of reciprocity and one of common British nation- 
ality. In view of recent constitutional developments, it hardly 
appears that Great Britain need any longer concern herself with 
the commercial treaties of the Dominions, and because they 
continue to discriminate against Indians they can hardly expect 
that India should include them in the Convention. 

The European community therefore had a draft Convention 
prepared setting out in detail the rights which they considered 
fell within the principle of equality of treatment. It was antici- 
pated that the principle would be dealt with in the Minorities 
Sub-committee of the Conference, and that probably the details 
would be referred to a special committee. When the Conference 
had approved the Convention, it was felt that the Government of 
India would have received a mandate to conclude the agreement 
formally with the British Government so that it could be included 
in a schedule to the new Act as an integral part of the settlement 
arrived at. 

At the Round Table Conference Sir Hubert Carr, on behalf of 
the British community in India, demanded equality of trading 
rights and opportunities, and no voice was raised in opposition. 
The draft report of the Minorities Sub-committee referred to the 
matter as follows : 


(Par. 14.) On behalf of the British commercial community it was 
urged that a commercial treaty should be concluded between Great 
Britain and India, guaranteeing to the British commercial community 
trading rights in India equal to those enjoyed by Indian-born subjects of 
His Majesty on the basis of reciprocal rights to be guaranteed to Indians 
in the United Kingdom. 

This was regarded as quite unsatisfactory by Sir Hubert Carr 
and his colleagues, who were supported by Lord Reading and 
Lord Peel on behalf of their delegations. After numerous adjourn- 
ments and private discussions over the week end a new draft was 


agreed upon hovel gener by the Conference with one dissentient 
only. The revised clause reads as follows : 


At the instance of the British commercial community, the principle 
was generally agreed that there should be no discrimination between the 
tights of the British mercantile community, firms and companies trading 
in India and the rights of Indian-born subjects, and that an appropriate 
convention, based on reciprocity, should be entered into for the purpose 
of regulating these rights. 


2 Proceedings of the Round Table Conference, p. 334. 
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It is quite clear that the European delegates scored a great 
moral victory in convincing the Conference of the justice of their 
claims, and this is the more complete because the whole matter 
was very fully ventilated, as will be evident to anyone reading 
the eighteen pages of the Proceedings (pp. 336 to 354) dealing with 
the subject. This was, in fact, the only case where a draft report 
was actually amended. 

Tribute must be paid to.a number of Indians of pronounced 
Nationalist views who supported the claim, having, indeed, no 
desire that India’s political advance should be used by Bombay 
industrialists for the purpose of benefiting their own interests at 
the expense of their competitors. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in par- 
ticular, rendered great assistance by quoting the Nehru Report, 
which says : 

As regards European commerce, wé cannot see why men who have 
put great sums of money into India should at all be nervous. It is incon* 
ceivable that there can be any discriminating legislation against any 
community doing business lawfully in India. 

Unfortunately, subsequent events have shown that the settle: 
ment so happily reached at the first session of the Round Table 
Conference has not been accepted everywhere in India. The 
representatives of Bombay were bitterly reproached upon their 
return for their alleged surrender, and the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce have reiterated their demand for dis- 
crimination against European capital. Most serious of all is the 
attitude that Mr. Gandhi, the representative of the Congress 
Party at the forthcoming meeting of the Conference, is reported 
to have adopted. A deputation of Indian merchants asked Mr. 
Gandhi for an assurance that the demand for equality of British 
trading rights in par. 14 of the Minorities Sub-committee’s Report 
of the Round Table Conference would not be conceded. Mr. 
Gandhi replied that the Congress felt even more strongly than 
the merchants themselves did, and would take all possible steps 
to get par. 14 rescinded. ‘The demand of the powerful British 
community,’ he is reported to have said, ‘for equality with 
Indians is like the demand of the elephant for equality with 
the ant.’ He added that any Constitution which impaired 
the right of an Indian Parliament of the future to discriminate 
against non-nationals would be unacceptable to the Congress 
Party. 

In face of these statements there is no excuse for Britain to’ 
be taken by surprise when our commercial interests in India and 
with India are attacked at the resumed Round Table Conference. 
It is important that the British delegates, home politicians, the 
City, and investors should be forewarned in order that it may be 
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made quite clear to the Indians from the outset that no con- 
cessions in this matter can or will be made. 

It is scarcely disputed even by Congress that Great Britain 
is a party to the Indian negotiations, not merely de facto, but also 
de jure. Our moral position does not depend merely upon our 
past services to India, inestimable as they are ; it depends upon 
our present responsibilities, and still more upon the protection 
and support which we are required to give in the future if ‘ purna 
Swaraj’ is to be brought to birth—protection on the frontiers, 
at sea and within the country, and support in international 
relations. 

There is much talk about the need for goodwill and an agreed 
settlement in India, but it is sometimes forgotten that goodwill 
cannot be one-sided and that an agreement implies more than 
one party. Let those who have the success of the Round Table 
Conference at heart remember that the consent of Great Britain 
to the new Constitution of which she will be the protector and 
guarantor is no less necessary than the consent of India. Not 
should it be forgotten that the Constitution, to be satisfactory, 
must enjoy the confidence of the minority communities in India, 
amongst which the European. is not the least important. 

If the British delegates. make their position plain, there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary guarantee in a 
form which should be gratifying to India’s national pride. The 
advantage of a commercial convention over a statutory prohibi- 
tion is that it. substitutes agreement for coercion, and so har- 
monises with the spirit of the Round Table Conference. If India 
is asked when entering upon her career as a fiscally autonomous 
nation to agree not to discriminate against British exports, she 
is being asked to undertake no more than many foreign countries 
have undertaken. In promising to accord national treatment to 
British subjects domiciled in Great Britain she is not merely 
negotiating as a sovereign State, but she will also be showing her 
attachment to the principle of racial equality, for which she and 
the British Government have both contended in other parts of 
the Empire, and according to Britain the same treatment that 
she has herself received. 

Above all, a convention of this kind is not only likely to be a 
condition precedent te any great constitutional advance, but by 
negotiating it and accepting it India will be establishing and 
demonstrating her equality with the Dominions, and so. vindi- 
cating in practical fashion her claim to that Dominion Status 
to which she has so long aspired. 

Hucu Motson. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Tue Supreme Economic Council of the U.S.S.R. invited a col- 
league and myself to visit Russia in November 1930 to discuss and 
advise on problems of technical education. I had the opportunity 
of visiting more than twenty technical institutions of various 
kinds and of learning something of the plans and, programme of 
the department of higher technical education. In writing of the 
U.S.S.R. distinction between what is and what the authorities 
hope to achieve is necessary. 

I shall start by giving some notion of their kinds of schools and 
conclude by discussing the future programme. There are three 
main types of school—the higher technical school of university 
tank, the technicum for producing workers of high skill such. as 
shop managers, and the vabfac, which gives educationally backward 
adults of age eighteen to thirty a secondary education. Other 
types are secondary schools with a technical bias, training schools 
for technical teachers, State correspondence schools, factory 
schools training students ‘ on production,’ and a large system of 
manual workshop classes organised by the Central Institution of 
Labour to give unskilled workers a six months’ course, or less in 
acquiring particular skills.. Higher technical education comes 
under the control of the Supreme Economic Council. It was 
recently removed from the charge of the Commissariat of Public 
Instruction. It is to be organised in close contact with industry, 
on monotechnic lines. The tendency of higher technical educa- 
tion in Western European countries has been in the direction of 
polytechnics. Each institution was a collection of faculties, and 
students did a little in each for their course. The notion of the 
polytechnic has probably been borrowed unconsciously from the 
old notion of a liberal education, which is rooted much deeper 
im class organisation than is usually understood. What is called 
liberal education is something invented in the past. for the pre- 
paration of gentlemen intended to rule rather than to work pro- 
ductively. Such persons require to know a little of everything, 
but need not specialise, as they will always employ the specialist 
drudge. The idea of liberal education is that the person to be 
educated shall be free to study what he finds of most assistance 
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to his own development. His bread and position are assured—he 
need not trouble to learn a skill making him capable of produc- 
tive work. One of the peculiarities of our system of municipal 
secondary education arises from the attempt to give tens of 
thousands of boys something of the attitude suitable to the chil- 
dren of oligarchs. There is nothing absolute in the principles of 
liberal education ; like any other set of educational principles, 
their existence and evolution can be analysed on Marxist lines, so 
that their necessity in one epoch and superfluity in another 
become obvious. The Soviet has dissolved its polytechnics into 
numbers of monotechnics. In a monotechnic the instruction can 
be much less diffuse and closer to the subject of the student’s 
main interest, the source of the intellectual energy in whose dis- 
ciplining his education consists. 

When will people recognise that quantity of intellectual effort 
is the truest measure of education, and that severe intellectual 
effort can rarely be made in more than one subject at once? 
Interest in other subjects should arise from ‘irradiation from»a 
central effort, and the intenser the central effort, the wider the 
irradiation will be. That is why a specialist education is generally 
broader in its results than a liberal education. In the Soviet 
monotechnics these educational tendencies are observable. The 
syllabus is arranged around one subject—e.g., turbines or mar- 
garine. The secondary subjects arising out of an interest in tur- 
bines or margarine are many, so in the end the specialist in 
turbines and margarine has a broader culture than the student of 
liberal education who has studied many subjects for their own 
sakes, with equal disinterest, because they were supposed to be 
good for him. 

The old polytechnic at Lesnoe, outside Leningrad, has been 
reorganised into a group. of independent monotechnics. . The 
directors sit on a board under a chairman (without special 
authority) elected from amongst themselves. Each monotechnic 
is run in close connexion with the industry manufacturing the 
material studied; for instance, the Turbine Monotechnic runs 
its courses in connexion with turbine factories. The students 
perform part of their. practical engineering course in the associated 
factory, and the State trust owning tlie factory has some say in 
the control of the monotechnic. There are mixed committees of 
industrial, trade union, teaching, research, and students’ repre- 
sentatives to watch the various interests in the collaboration 
between institute and factory and preserve a balance so that 
industry shall not encroach on research, for example, or teaching 
drift away from industrial requirements. The courses are for four 
years five months, including six months’ military training, divided 
into two three-monthly periods. Forty per cent. of all hours are 
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d in factories, and the professors superintend ‘students’ work 
in the factories. The turbine students spend three months out of 
the first year in a turbine factory, the same period in the second 
and third years, and three months in the fourth year are spent in 
the organisation and management departments of the factory. 
The students work as labourers, engineers, and managers. 
Sometimes they receive some theoretical training in the factories. 
They have two months’ annual vacation and work'235 days in 
the year. Every day the student has six hours’ class work and 
three hours’ preparation. The attendances of students, pro- 
fessors and teachers are nearly 100 per cent. The method of 
teaching is mainly by recitation. It is similar to the American 
recitation method: A problem is discussed by a class of, say, 
twenty. The professor asks students to go to the board and show 
how it should be solved. If difficulties arise the suggestions of 
other students are considered. This method is a cross between 
lecturing and tutoring, between, say, the Scottish and the Oxford 
styles of teaching. It is more expensive than lecturing, but less so 
than tutoring. It is particularly favourable to originality. Apart 
from the recitations students are expected to do.a good deal of 
work on their own. Besides the practical work in the factory, 
20 per cent. of the students’ time is spent in laboratory courses. 
Each student finishing the course is given free trips to big works 
in the Soviet Union for six weeks to three months. It is hoped to 
increase this travelling period to six months. 

A new engineering academy is in process of organisation. It 
will give refresher courses and extra courses for engineers already 
engaged in industry.. The improvement of the engineering know- 
ledge of adult engineers is a prominent part of Soviet technical 
education activity. The refresher course will'be for two years, 
six months of which are to be spent in travelling in the U.S.S.R. 
and abroad. In the Lesnoe monotechnics there are continuous 
shifts of classes, owing to the five-day week. They have 7500 
students and have planned to increase the number to 10,000 in 
1931, and to 32,000 at the end of the Five-Years’ Plan. They 
cost 14,000,000 roubles a year to run (4.¢., about 1,400,000/.), which 
includes students’ salaries and keep. The students are paid by 
the schools except when they work in the factory and go on the 
factory pay-roll.. When they have 32,000 students they expect 
the running costs will be about 64,000,000 roubles (é.¢., 6,400,000/.), 
about 1600 to 2000 roubles per student per year. Each engineer 
costs about 10,000 roubles to train (about the same as in England). 
The cost of upkeep of buildings is 6,000,000 roubles and cost of 
education for each student is 800 roubles. Professors do research 
in other institutions. ‘The total staff is 1500, of whom 220 rank 
as professors. Of the graduate students ro per cent. must by 
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regulation do research for two to three years. The aspirant 
becomes assistant, and after publication of his thesis doctor, and 
then professor: Of the graduates 3 per cent. become permanent 
research workers and 7 per cent. go in for teaching. By regulation 
this 10 per cent. is chosen (a) by intellectual capacity, (6) by social 
class, 
The first-year course in the engineering academy for improve- 
ment of engineers’ qualifications is theoretical. Each student has 
a special plan and works under the personal direction of the 
professors. There will be a research laboratory for physico- 
mechanical research on engineering problems similar to the labora- 
tory at Delft, in Holland. The 400 students will be drawn from 
all parts of the Union, and will spend a considerable part of their 
time discussing engineering problems of the Five-Years’ Plan. 
The students are accommodated in vast dormitories. Many 
of them were built for the old Polytechnic in pre-revolution days, 
and there are new ones under construction. On the way to Lesnoe 
there is a vast new unfinished dormitory for 3000 beds. It lay on 
the flat grey Leningrad landscape as if it were 4 materialised chip 
of the Five-Years’ Plan itself. In Moscow I inspected a similar 
new dormitory for chemical students. It had 1300 beds, 700 of 
which were for women. The men’s beds were six in a room, the 
women’s four. The building and furniture were of the very 
simplest. There was a refectory, but no common-room, the 
students using the rest-rooms of the Chemical Institute for social 
purposes. A young Communist observed, ‘ It is poor, but one can 
live.’ The Moscow Central Station Engineering Institution is a 
technical high school. Most of the buildings were erected before 
the revolution. Recently they have been renovated and re- 
equipped. It is for the training of central power station engineers. 
There are two main blocks of buildings some distance apart. The 
first building contains departments of machine design, illumina- 
tion, railway engineering, electrification of factories, cables and 
insulation, and electrical measurements. This part of the institu- 
tion is being passed on to the All-Russia Electrical Trust this year 
There are goo students. The students’ laboratories were excel- 
lently stocked with apparatus, clean and worn-looking, as if sub- 
jected to very frequent use. In Russian electrical laboratories 
much use is made of interchangeable sliding panels. A panel 
bearing the instruments for an experiment can be slid on to any 
of the students’ benches, the time of setting-up of apparatus being 
eliminated. In ordinary laboratory work the student wastes a 
good deal of time in fixing up connexions, for the educational 
value of doing it himself disappears after the first few times he 


has done it. In the illuminating engineering department there 
was a large collection of types of electric lamp used in factory and 
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house. some ane Sam PR Ny ne a fey or 
lamps were exhibited in diagrams, and the improvement effected 
by suitable reflectors was shown. The effect of glare was demon~ 
strated by an apparatus consisting of one of those opticians’ cards 
bearing rows of letters in type of various sizes. In the middle of 
the card, sunk flush with its surface and not illuminating it, was a 
lamp directed towards the observer. When the lamp was off the 
small type was readily readable, but when switched on it became 
blurred owing to the lamp’s glaring into the observer’s eyes, 
though the type was illuminated with the same intensity as before: 
Of the three groups of measuring instruments in the laboratory 
two were Russian-made. 

In the high-tension laboratory there were high-voltage trans- 
formers. We were told they would give 1,000,000-volts. The appa- 
ratus was partly dismantled, and groups of students were working 
around the parts, armed with blue-prints. The large pieces of 
apparatus and the floor and galleries, crowded with parts, the 
whole swarmed over by students, made a picture of the peculiar 
appearance of Soviet technical activity. In Russia to-day there 
is a unique attitude toward machinery. The young Communist 
has a romantic feeling for it which even its inventors and con- 
structors do not show. The physics lecture-hall and preparation- 
room were in excellent condition. Where equipment had been 
renewed the special instruments were usually German, the less 
delicate of Russian manufacture. 

In walking through the laboratories and lecture-rooms we 
found much group work in progress. Four students were doing 
one experiment or discussing a problem between them. Mutual 
aid between students is exploited to the utmost, for educational 
reasons, and also because of a shortage of lecturers. In a second- 
year applied mechanics class we found about twenty-five students 
doing a ‘recitation.’ We sat at the back and watched. The 
lecturer wore an overcoat and many of the students both over- 
coat and hat or cap. The weather was warm. Presumably they 
wished to save the trouble of continually taking their things out 
of the cloak-room.. Owing to the excess of numbers, organisation 
of classes is difficult, and students spend much time getting about; 
often having to go to buildings at a distance from each other. 

The problem being discussed was a calculation concerning the 
right number of rivets ina bridgeframe. The diagram was drawn 
on half the black-board, the other half being left for calculations. 
The lecturer discourses on the points of the problem, and students 
then come to the board and show how they consider the problem 
should be tackled. This method demands confidence and power 
of expression in students. One wondered how far the disquisitions 
were monopolised by good students. While we were there a dark, 
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enthusiastic, and apparently able young man in breeches and 
black leggings did all the talking. Near us was a young student 
with cap and tuft of hair sticking from under the kneb in well- 
known proletarian fashion. His mouth remained open all the 
time, and he certainly looked as if he were taking in nothing. 
There was a considerable percentage of women students. They 
all looked very much alive, but did not enter into the engineering 
discussion while we were in the room. The lecturer was an 
engineer loaned from a boiler-works for two hours. Much use is 
made of part-time lecturing from working engineers. On the 
whole, this class looked workmanlike, though so different from one 
in an English technical college. 

The students receive their wages from the institute office. The 
married receive more than the single, the averagé being about 
80 roubles (8/.) a month. Many workmen prefer to keep their 
daily jobs and study in the evening. In the factory the worker 


might get 200 roubles a month, and it was pleasanter to live on 
this and study in the evening than study whole time and have 
80 roubles only to live on. There is not enough space or money to 
have day students only. . Fourth-year evening students are also 
paid a State salary. In the selection of day students their social 
activities are taken into consideration. Day classes start at 8 a.m. 
There are six or seven classes a day, each of fifty minutes, with a 
ten minutes’ interval between classes, and the complete course 
lasts four years. Freshmen are usually eighteen to twenty years 
of age and have previously spent two or three years in the factory. 

The section of the institute dealing with boilers, turbines, 
Diesels, central station and high-tension equipment has 1530 
students. It is being turned over to the Energy Trust, which 
operates central power stations. Seventeen technical high schools 
and thirty-five techmicums will be associated with the trust. The 
new electrical equipment in this building was rather startling. 
There was a 120,000 volt direct-current laboratory, a 600,000 volt 
roo k.v.a. transformer equipment for testing transmission insu- 
lators. Flash-overs were demonstrated for us. There were Pick 


impulse apparatuses, and an electric railway motor model fixed 


on its bogie on an experimental stand for full-scale testing. There 
was an extensive collection of power-line relay models. From 
these models the student may learn what will happen when a 
short circuit occurs in any part of a high-tension transmission 
system. 

The two departments are a makeshift preparatory to the Cen- 
tral Power University to be built outside Moscow. The designs 
are for 6000:students, with a rabfac of 4000. 

The students of the Central Power Station Institution had a 
social evening to which we were invited. The event was to mark 
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the inauguration of a ‘ Socialist competition ’ between the students 
of this and another institution. An immense lecture-hall.accom- 
modating over 1000 was crammed with. students. When we 
atrived at 9 p.m, the chairman of the All-Russia Central Station 
Trust was addressing the packed audience, which, though fairly 
quiet, whispered among themselves. An old woman, presumably 
on the institute’s cleaning staff, came in and seated herself below 
the rostrum and listened to the speaker with crystalline attention. 
When the distinguished visitor had finished, representatives of the 
students of the two institutions made speeches on the draft of the 
terms of the ‘Socialist competition,’ The visiting representative 
was what we call a ‘knut.’ He wore a blue. blouse tucked inside 
shapely knickerbockers, had carefully cut and well-oiled black 
hair, and inconspicuous—too inconspicuous—pince-nez. The 
student replying for the home institution was of an. artless, 
humorous type. He made a long set speech gazing into the 
heavens, falling into the manner of the modest when thrust 
forward. There were twenty-eight items in the agreement. I 
cannot remember whether the Internationale was played after 
each item was signed by both representatives, but the frequency 
of the repetition of the strains of that anthem left the impression, 
The ceremony concluded, there was an interval before the musical 
programme. Students clustered around us, asking questions 
mainly in German. Their enthusiasm and friendliness were wholly 
delightful. Those unable to speak German fired questions at us 
through our interpreter, a Russian Jew who had learned English 
in Toronto. During all the chatter and ‘turmoil the insatiable 
thirst of the Russian student for print was evident... Many 
students read text-books or scientific periodicals, or periodicals 
with ‘ scientific serials.’ Russian newspapers often have serials on 
the principles of technology. While the chatter, the absorbed 
reading, the clambering of students around us, the students’ band 
playing selections, went on, a scuffle arose near the door. A very 
raw and earnest-looking student had tried to enter the hall by 
the platform door. He pushed in and was promptly thrown out. 
He advanced again with increased force. Presently he was con- 
vinced that no one was trying to do him out of the entertainment, 
and he was persuaded to enter by the right door. 

The first turn was an octette of Ukrainian singers. They were 
quite first class. I was reminded of the quartette which sang in 
the Schools at Oxford during the reception of the British Associa- 
tion in 1926. In Russia one sees first-class professional talent at 
students’ evenings. There are no rich to pipe to. The Ukrainians 
sang ordinary and revolutionary folk-songs and strummed on 
instruments like large fat banjos. They were encored repeatedly. 
The next turn was a series of dances under the projection of a 
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beam of light from a lantern. There was a hitch before it could 
begin, since the illusion of transformations by coloured projections 
on to a white-attired dancer could not succeed without complete 
darkness in the hall. There were two safety lights not on the 
lighting circuit. They were inaccessible, and no one knew how to 
turn them off, so a human pyramid was formed to reach them. 
Caps and coats were wrapped around them, but not successfully 
enough. The dancers still demurred, so finally lamps, brackets 
and all, were fetched down among general cheers. Then there 
was some difficulty with the lantern. The student in charge 
jumped and skipped and sweated over it, in the way operators of 
recalcitrant lanterns have. The dancers did their turns’ with 
splendid vim and persistence, especially the exceedingly plump 
leader. One observed with interest how swiftly so broad a lady 
could spin. Leaving the meeting just before midnight we saw in 
the refectory as we passed many students eating portions of dark 
bread, pickled cabbage, and the simple fare upon which their 
labour and enthusiasm are sustained. 

The second main type of technical school is the technicum, of 
which the Margarine and Oil Technicum in Moscow is an example. 
There are about 500 students, 150 of whom are preparatory, and 
their ages vary from sixteen to thirty-two in the day classes. In 
the evening there are refresher courses for students. engaged in 
the industry. Different teachers take the day and evening 
classes, but the courses are determined by one committee of pro- 
fessors. The school has a margarine factory in the suburbs, where 
students can be trained ‘on production.’ The margarine made in 
their practical classes is sold if edible. There is a’ dormitory 
for country students. The course is three years, and has been 
shortened by reducing vacations which used to be five months a 
year and are now forty days only. This shortening enabled a four- 
year course to be reduced to three years. The general subjects 
taught are mechanics, physics, chemistry, mathematics, social 
science ; et ne ae yeh “andgehe ane “ae Geeseneene’ Wie 
organic ‘chemistry. 

According to plans, the present building will be converted into 
a hostel and a new school will be built. The chemical and physical 
laboratories had been recently renovated and were well equipped; 
the large ventilation shafts being specially prominent. The 
advanced chemistry classes are taken by visiting professors from 
research institutes. There was a refectory in the cave-like base- 
ment, full of students eating very plain food. Sometimes tech- 
nical high schools, technicums, and rabfacs are organised as @ 
group and called combination schools. The School of Building 
in Moscow is of this type. It has three types of school in 
its organisation. Its departments include—(1) house building; 
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(2) factory building, including light railways, conveyors, etc. ; 
(3) agricultural buildings ; (4) sanitary engineering ; (5) hydro- 
technic building ; (6) irrigation and drainage; (7) heating and 
ventilation ; (8) water supply and canalisation. These are the 
subjects taught in the day and evening classes of the technical 
high school. The rabfac prepares worker students of eighteen to 
thirty for entrance to the high school. In generai, rabfacs are for 
intelligent but educationally backward students. They are not 
intended for preparing students for what we would call a technical 
school, but for the university ; vabfac students do not, as a rule, 
proceed to the technicum. This”particular rabfac is an evening 
institution only. A day rabfac is run in connexion with the School 
of Building, at Kenischma. The course is four years (evening) of 
a'secondary type but with a technical bias. In view of their 
greater practical experience, adult students have modified courses. 
The evening class hours are from 5.45 to 10.5 p.m. In the even- 
ing vabfac there are 250 students ; in the day rabfac at Kenischma 
there are 400. Evening class students who have completed three 
years of their course spend the fourth year in day classes. There 


_ is a two years’ evening course for foremen with a bias more 


technical than the vabfac. The technicum or middle technical 
school student cannot as a rule proceed to the high school. The 
entrant must have a seven years’ elementary education and be of 
age fifteen to sixteen. The day technicum has a three years’ 
course in mechanics, mathematics, physics and chemistry. The 
evening technicum has also a three years’ course in the same 
subjects, but the students must have had three years’ factory 
experience before entering. In the day there are rroo students 
and in the evening 750. Two years after finishing his course, 
having gone into industry, he can come back for refresher courses. 

‘The entrants to the high school are mainly good secondary 
school students and rabfacs. There are 680 day students. The 
director is Professor Fiachtislov, an architect who graduated in 
1918. They have 450 lecturers, few of whom are full-time. There 
are twenty full-time technical lecturers and 100 full-time general 
teachers. Thirty of the staff have professorial rank and eighty 
have doctorates. Besides these departments there is an elaborate 
correspondence course with 3200 students. These will be in- 
creased to 15,000 in the future in all parts of Russia. The corre- 
spondence courses are run in conjunction with factories. Com- 
mittees are formed in the factories and teachers from the factory 
staff carrying out the correspondence course instructions. The 
courses vary in length from four months to five years. Some of 
the organisers of the classes in the factories are paid by their 
factory. Before the revolution the main building of the School 
of Building was a church school for girls. Among the —" 
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there are 300 Communists and 800 Young Communists, about 50 
per cent. of the day students. The continuous week allows the 
laboratories to be used every day from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Onan 
average 40 per cent. of their courses is practical and 60 per cent, 
theoretical. The equipment of the institution was first rate. The 
collection of builders’ models was better than I have seen any- 
where. Some had been collected from old institutions and many 
were new. The hydraulics laboratory had the usual equipment 
of pumps and channels. Two pieces of research were in progress, 
apparently on the destructive effect of floating timber on bridges, 
etc., and the effect of wattle barriers on the silting of streams and 
channels. There was a very fine extension several storeys high, 
consisting of drawing and lecture rooms and laboratories. The 
new strength-of-materials testing machines were of German, 
Swiss, and Russian manufacture. In the military cabinet two 
girls and a youth were receiving military instruction. The 
_ cabinet contained rifle and gas-mask equipment, and all students 
have to receive military instruction. The wall diagrams shoved 
the English gas-mask of 1917. The institute paper has a circula- 
tion of 2000. Discipline seemed good. Considering the huge 
number of students, the shortage of space and paper, etc., the 
discipline was relatively excellent. The incessant political activity 
of the students and the serious attention paid to their organisa- 
tions seem to develop their sense of responsibility. The head 
student in a Soviet technical institution is an important person, 
whose views, and those of whom he represents, are respectfully 
considered by the director. The social responsibility of English 
is much less than that of Soviet technical students ; in fact 
an English student would be rather surprised at the idea of 
being vested with social responsibility. This sense of responsi- 
bility enables the Soviet students to do much reading on their 
own. We repeatedly found classes working with application by 
themselves. 

There are some residential technical schools, of which that 
attached to the Three Mountains Textile Factory in Moscow is an 
interesting example. This textile school has 474 students between 
the ages of fifteen and seventeen and eighteen and twenty. Two 
hundred and thirty of the students are boarders, forty of them 
being girls. The students are not allowed in the dormitories 
during the daytime—+.c., between the hours 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
The boys slept thirty in a room, and there were some rooms for 
nervous boys unused to crowds The excellence of the work and 
morale in this school were obvious. Probably much was due to 
the director, an old student and an enthusiast. The school was 
founded long before the revolution. Recently new weaving and 
spinning sheds had been added, furnished with German, English, 
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and Russian machinery. The laboratory assistant, an old worker 
+a ‘character,’ as we should say—was particularly proud of 
showing us the new Russian carding machines, which to us looked 
much less well-finished than the Western European. We found 
that German was taught in connexion with German spinning 
machinery and English in some lessons on English weaving 
machinery. Plans for large extensions of this school exist. A 
wooden building, previously used as a class-room, has been con- 
yerted into a club-room or ‘ red corner.’ There is a stage and a 
cinema-projector. The four chief departments are weaving, 
spinning, chemistry, and textile engineering. The work in the 
art department seemed very good, and there were medals the school 
had won at exhibitions before the revolution. The students were 
exceptionally bright. They were full of cheerfulness and impish- 
ness in conversation, and their exercise-books contained first-class 
work. The classes studying without supervision were notable, 
One wondered whether the attractive tone of the school was 
partly due to the residential organisation ; had they here a com- 
bination of what in England is called tke ‘ public school spirit ’ 


_with Bolshevik ideals ? 


The Rietz Factory School in Moscow was interesting. It was 
a factory of some size converted into a school ‘ training on pro- 
duction.’ Of the 690 workers employed 430 were students. 
Workers in factories who wish to improve their education apply 
to be moved here, and workers in the factory not wishing to con- 
tinue their education are moved elsewhere. Beside the shops 
containing machinery producing machine tools, cutters, etc., were 
wooden lecture-rooms. When inspecting these we were astonished 
to find a.high official of the State Higher Technical Department 
giving a lecture on analytical geometry. There is something to 
be said for making Whitehall officials do some teaching to pre- 
serve their knowledge of practical conditions. The shortage of 
teachers is such that even organising officials have to do some 
teaching if they possess special technical knowledge. There are 
three grades of students. For entrance to the first grade a four 


years’ elementary school knowledge is necessary, for the second a 


seven years’ school knowledge, for the third a nine years’ secon- 
dary education. Besides the grades, which contain 370 students, 
there are sixty students in special one-year courses. The grades 
correspond to those for foremen, technicians, and fully qualified 
engineers. The subjects for the third grade are, for example, 
social science, foreign language (German), mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, electrotechnics, machine design and drawing, details 
of machines ; special course in tools, construction of cutting tool 
machinery, general technology of metals; heat treatment of 
metals, technological process work, manufacture of tools, safety, 
E2 
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metallography, management, military training and physical cul- 
ture, The age of students is eighteen to thirty-five years. Three 
days out of five, seven hours are spent in the factory and three in 
classes. On the other days one is free and the other devoted to 
social work. Later the course runs in periods of six days’ work 
and four days’ study. Plenty of work was being done in work- 
shops and class-rooms, but there was a great deal of mud and 
muddle outside. Building material seemed to be dropped any- 
where, and in the factory office workers seemed to be swarming 
in an under-controlled manner. 

The Moscow School for Training of Technical Teachers was 
specially interesting, for there is no school of that kind in Britain, 
where we train teachers for primary and secondary teaching only, 
There are 2150 students working in two shifts, spread over 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, textiles, building and trans- 
port. The institute has a rabfacattached. Twenty-five per cent. 
of the prospective teachers come from the rabfac ; 20 per cent. are 
teachers from country schools without technical training. Some 
are sent by trade unions, some come voluntarily. In 1930 there 
were 8000 applications for the 860 places in the school. Last 
year there were only 220 places; in 1933 they expect to have 
3000. During 1931 similar schools are to be organised at Kazan, 
Rostov-on-Don, and Sverdlovsk. There are two courses, technical 
andsocial. Students without technical experience work in factory 
workshops before admittance ; they cannot be accepted without 
factory experience. They are employed after graduating in 
technical secondary schools. Entrants must have had a nine 
years’ secondary education. Railway transport students must 
have had railway experience,and soon. The general subjects are 
mathematics, physics and pedagogy. There is a variable sand- 
wich system, the student putting fifty to sixty days in at the 
factory under special supervision during his course. Ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the course is in practical pedagogics, and teaching 
practice is done in the technical secondary schools. There were 
large new workshops for bench work, turning and fitting. The 
hordes of students in this school seemed too large for con- 
trol. Like many Soviet schools, it resembled a disturbed educa- 
tional ant-heap. The disorder of reconstruction, loose building 
material, and the ragged and active students struck one. What 
is the degree of efficiency ? I was unable to judge. 

We inspected the school attached to the Dynamo Factory in 
Moscow. This contained a small technicum (with large extensions 
under construction) and a large secondary school with a technical 
bias. The technicum had 210 students between fifteen and 
eighteen and 2000 students in the secondary school between seven 
and a half and fourteen. In the latter the technical bias amounts 
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to eight hours’ metal work in ten days in the last year, six hours’ 

woodwork in ten days in the last but one, four hours in ten days in 
the previous year, and two in ten days in the year before that. 
There was a refectory, clinic and gymnasium, with two instructors 
and the usual apparatus of Swedish ladders, etc. The children 
-have three months’ holiday a year. We found a soldier instruct- 
ing about twenty technicum students, including two girls, in 
rifle drill. The cost of running the school falls on the Dynamo 
Factory. This school was one of the best things we saw. 

The description of schools visited will give the reader an 
impression of the variety of technical instruction in existence in 
Soviet Russia. The authorities have clear conceptions of many 
interesting types of schools. They are co-ordinating them in a 
vast integration of industry and technical education. One can 
have no doubt of the quality of the scheme. It is extremely 
interesting. But the abolition of the examination system makes 
the efficiency difficult to measure. Not knowing the Russian 
language, I could not very well question students. One felt that 
many of them must be pretty weak. There were many also fairly 
obviously able and enthusiastic. The shortage of paper for exer- 
cise books, the transport difficulties which cause students to waste 
hours on tramcars, the shortage of teachers, and the hard condi- 
tions of life must lower efficiency. But the fire of enthusiasm 
from social creativity makes up for much, perhaps more than 


makes up in certain spiritual aspects, for the material drawbacks 
of restricted food and clothing. I felt that the Soviet technical 
schools have a strong educational atmosphere. Unlike English 
secondary schools, they have not succumbed to utilitarianism ; 
they teach technics for social reasons instead of literature for 
examinations. People reared within the coils of examinations do 


not perceive how culture is strangled by examinations, especially 
in English girls’ secondary schools. I remember once visiting a 
girls’ secondary school in London recommended to me as specially 
progressive. I found the girls sub-divided into groups for dif- 
ferent examinations with an efficiency which would have caused 
Mr, Henry Ford to blush.. In the Soviet schools there is the 


incessant propaganda: ‘Equip yourselves to build the Com- 
munist State.’ Contrast this with the slogan : ‘ Equip yourselves 
to get the school certif.’ I think there is little doubt the English 
schools inculcate more facts for effort made and money spent, but 
that the culture they evoke is deeper is not so clear. I consider 
the Soviet technical schools compare favourably in cultural 
atmosphere with English secondary schools. 

The universal payment of technical students is of vast im- 
portance. As all students are paid, they can live anywhere. 
They are emancipated from the family. They are mobile. They 
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can be sent to institutions ; institutions have not to be taken to 

them. Since the State employs everyone, problems of organisa- 

tion are simplified and organisational possibilities immensely 
increased. 


The scale upon which the Soviet conceives technical education 
is conveyed by their estimates. For 1930-31 they will have in 


operation : 


Institutions with courses of university standard . 188 
Middle technical schools . . . - 663 
Rabfacs for training adult students ° ° + 32r 


All these institutions are industrial and come under the super- 
vision of the Supreme Economic Council. The estimates of 
numbers of students are : 


Technical High Schools . 1930-31 oe 108,146 
1931-32 oe 173,341 
1932-33 ++ 237,876 
Technicums . ‘ - 1930-31 .. 110,624 
1931-32 yee 183,452 
1932-33 «+ = 254,452 
Rabfacs . . . « 1930-35 «- 139,555 
1931-32 oh 205,766 
1932-33 ++ 270,489 
The financial estimates are : 
Roubles. 
1930-31 . . - . ‘ ‘ 527,105,000 
1931-32 . > . . a i 869,981,000 
1932-33 - . ‘ , . - 1,292,160,000 


These extraordinary figures require some consideration. At gold 
rates they mean the Soviet intends to spend nearly 53,000,000/, 
on technical education in 1930-31. Britain spends 4,000,000. 
per annum on technical education. The British Empire probably 
spends altogether less than 8,000,000/. per annum. Allowing 
4,000,000/, for the cost of supporting students, paid by parents, 
etc., in Western countries, one may assume the annual expendi- 
ture of the British Empire is 12,000,000/. per annum, and probably 
much less. The Soviet estimates of 53,000,000). for 1930-31 
include 20,000,000/. for students’ wages, or keep. The question 
is, are these roubles gold roubles? In Russia people seemed to 
differ on this point. Some said they were gold and others paper. 
If paper roubles, they may be worth only one-third of the gold 
value, making the estimates for 1930-31 worth only 17,000,000. 
in sterling. Even then they are much greater than the estimates 
for the British Empire. 

What is one to think of this Soviet drive for technical educa- 
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tion? From whatever point of view it is examined, the greatness 
of the conception remains. Even if the scheme were only a fiction 
the stimulation of it would be valuable. But it is certainly 
much more than a fiction. The hordes of students in institutions 
even between II p.m. and 12 p.m., the laboratory equipment, the 
wide signs of studiousness (in tramcars, in corridors, on window- 
sills, nearly everywhere one saw students reading technical or 
political literature), show that at least a considerable part of the 
vast programme is being performed. Personally, I have found 
the experience of studying the Soviet technical schools immensely 
illuminating. I find I understand the English technical educa- 
tion much better. I can see how unsystematic it is, how indivi- 
dualistic and how comfortable! Experience in Russia and Ger- 
many seems to teach me that Britain is a country of vast wealth, 
isolated from the main social currents of Europe. Its people have 
quietly invented a new religion—the religion of comfort. The 
worship of their new god leaves them with little time for other 
things—for instance, creativeness in industrial technology. In 
recent years British industry has been depending alarmingly on, 
foreign patents. We are so engaged in the struggle to become 
independent middle-class persons that serious creativeness is for- 
gotten. One feels, therefore, that English civilisation is being 
suffocated in the succulent ideals of the modern middle class. 
Britain has still a very long way to fall and is full of ability, but 
the contradictory forces in her social structure cause inhibition 
so that she cannot rationalise herself. The comparative positions 
of higher technical education in Britain and in Soviet Russia 
seem to make this clear to me. The Soviet, with all the 
power of State, is using technical education as a weapon of 
social creativeness, with gigantic, conscious design. In Britain 
‘representatives of industry ’ and ‘ representatives of the workers’ 
and ‘representatives of education’ are still paying windy com- 
pliments to each other in preliminary discussions on the necessity 
for technical education. Indeed, in recent years quite a number 
of prominent British politicians have got as far as discovering 
the importance of technical education. They are still decades 
away from the discovery of the importance of a system of technical 
education, and still more decades from the time when an adequate 
system will be implimented. By that time Britain may have 
ceased to exist as an important civilised Power. 


J. G. CROWTHER. 
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NEW ERA IN LONDON TRANSPORT 


THE co-ordination of London passenger transport has still to be 
fought out in Parliament on the political issue. 

| Conservatives, having attempted to destroy Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s London Passenger Transport Bill on the grounds that 
it aimed at nationalisation of transport and was too socialistic, 
are not likely to abandon their opposition now, because, on 
strictly business considerations, the traffic ‘ Combine,’ with Lord 
Ashfield at its head, has come to an agreement with the Minister 
of Transport, and the four main line railway companies have 
agreed to the ‘ pooling’ of their passenger receipts in the London 


area with those of the undertakings to be controlled by the — 


proposed Transport Board. 

Events have moved rapidly in the last few weeks, and Mr. 
Morrison will now be able to steer his craft through waters from 
which many of the most dangerous mines have been swept. At 
the same time, nothing has happened to bridge the political gulf 
which is not, as might be expected, the clear-cut difference between 
public and private ownership. Most of the tramways involved 
by the scheme are already municipally owned, and under the 
Minister’s proposals they will merely pass from the control of a 
number of public authorities to a new public authority. It is 
no part of the Conservative case that these tramways should be 
returned to private ownership. 

The biggest of these owning authorities is the London County 
Council, and until it became evident that the Underground and 
main line railways were no longer opposing the scheme it looked 
very much as if the Council was to be used as the cat’s paw to get 
the political chestnuts out of the fire. Negotiations are now 
proceeding between the Minister of Transport and the London 
County Council, and if a settlement is reached the way will be clear 
for the passage of the Bill through Parliament in the early summer. 

Public confidence in the Labour Minister’s scheme has been 
enhanced by the authoritative statement that it is hoped Lord 
Ashfield will be at the head of the new Transport Board, and that 
Mr. Frank Pick, managing director of the Underground Railways, 
will be one of his colleagues. 
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No measure has ever been introduced into Parliament which 
could not be improved on its way to the Statute-book, and the 
present Bill is not an exception. The Opposition may direct 
their efforts towards removing defects, or they may attempt to 
kill the scheme out of sheer wantonness as its predecessor, the 
child of the London County Council and the Underground Rail- 
ways, was killed by the Labour Government when they came into 
power two yearsago. Two blacks, however, do not make a white, 
and any attempt actuated by pique to defeat the proposals of 
the Minister of Transport will show a complete disregard of the 
> be interests of the citizens of London. 

Briefly stated, the Bill makes provision for the establishment 
bert of a new authority—a Transport Board for the London traffic 
that area. The Board will consist of a chairman and four other 
stic, members appointed by the Minister of Transport. They must be 

on persons who have had wide experience and have shown capacity 
ord in industry, commerce or finance, or in the conduct of public 
ster affairs. The London traffic area will cover, roughly, an area of 
ave 1846 square miles within a circumference of 25 miles from Charing 
don _ Cross. This area comprises, in addition to the county of London, 
the large portions of the counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey and Buckinghamshire. The duty of the Board 
Mr. will be to secure the provision of an adequate and properly 7 
‘om co-ordinated system of passenger transport within this area. 
At There will be transferred to the Board the undertakings of 
rulf the group of companies under the control of the Underground 
een ‘Combine’ (including the London General Omnibus Company) ; 
ved the Metropolitan Railway Company ; the London County Council 
the tramways system and the tramways systems of the Middlesex 
fa and Hertfordshire County Councils, and of the local authorities 
| is of Barking, Bexley, Croydon, Dartford, East Ham, Erith, Ilford, 
be Leyton, Walthamstow, and West Ham ; the Tilling undertakings ; 
and the undertakings of some fifty-eight independent companies 
aty most of which are operating motor omnibuses in the area. The 
ind whole of these services will be administered by the Board as one 
ced vast passenger transport undertaking. It is estimated that the 
get capital involved exceeds 110,000,000/. 
ow The only passenger services not to be taken over by the Board 
lon are the suburban lines of the four big railway companies, but 
ear there is to be a joint committee representing the Board and : 
ef. the companies in order to secure co-ordination by means of 
en through bookings, through working, inter-availability of tickets, 
rd apportionment of receipts, etc. The Board will have power to 
at run a service of passenger vessels on the Thames. 
ys, Provision is made for the revision of fares and charges on the 


application of a local authority, or in certain events of the Board, 
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to the Railway Rates Tribunal enlarged by two members, of 
whom one is to be a person with experience of local government 
in London, to be appointed by the Minister after consultation 
with the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 
and one a person having experience in financial affairs to be 
appointed by the Minister. 

Since the Bill has been before the Joint Committee of both 
Houses it has been agreed that local authorities shall have the 
right to initiate suggestions as to fares, improvements, extensions 
and other matters, and to bring them before the Board. Local 
authorities will also have the right to make representations to the 
Minister with respect to the withdrawal or reduction of any 
services or facilities in their area or with respect to the need for 


new or improved services. The Minister has then to refer the 


matter for consideration and report to the Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, unless he is satisfied that it is unnecessary to do so. 

The Traffic Advisory Committee is, however, to be reconsti- 
tuted and will consist of thirty-four members. Of these six will 
be appointed by the London County Council and six by the 
metropolitan borough councils, so that the county of London 
will have a direct representation on the Committee of rather more 
than a third. Of the remaining members, four will be appointed 
by the Minister of Transport to represent ‘ persons providing 
means of transport and users of mechanical propelled and horse- 
drawn road vehicles within the London traffic area’; three by 
the Minister of Labour, to represent labour ; two by the Middlesex 
County Council; and one each by the Home Secretary, the 
Minister of Transport, the City Corporation, the County Councils 
of Essex, Kent, Surrey, Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, 
the County Boroughs of Croydon, East Ham and West Ham, 
the Home Secretary to represent the Metropolitan Police, the 
City Corporation to represent the City Police, and the Home 
Secretary again to represent the county and borough police 
forces in the area. 

The financial consideration for the transfer of the undertakings 
varies. In the case of the ‘ Combine’s’ undertakings ‘ transport 
stock,’ as determined by arbitration, will be distributed among the 
holders of existing stocks and shares; the same plan will be 
followed in the case of the Tilling and independent undertakings, 
with the alternative that they may be bought out entirely or in 
part for cash; but in the case of municipal undertakings there 
will be merely a transfer from one public body to another, on the 
basis that the local authority shall neither incur a loss nor make 
a profit on the deal. No consideration will be paid for past 


1 The County Councils of Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire are united for 
this purpose. 
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losses, but the Board will assume responsibility for the service of 
the outstanding debt of the undertakings, and the local autho- 
rities will be relieved of the necessity of providing for future 
capital obligations as regards both capital and interest in respect 
of their undertakings. 

The fundamental objection which is being raised to Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s scheme on political grounds is that it involves 
the nationalisation of the passenger transport services of London 
and far into the Home Counties. It is argued that what is done 
in London may afterwards be done in all parts of the country, 
and that the London Passenger Transport Bill is a first step 
towards ‘ Socialism in our time.’ 

At the same time opponents are constantly changing their 
ground. Not long ago Sir William Clare Lees, president of the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, wrote to the 
Minister urging him to amend the Bill in such a way as to pro- 
vide that the appointments to the Board.‘ are not subject to the 
influence of any political party,’ yet last October the London 
Municipal Society received the Bill with the declaration that ‘ the 
_non-elected public Board, subject to no political control, has, 
in effect, sounded the death-knell of municipal socialism and 
nationalisation.’ 

A very complete answer to criticism directed against the 
Board is to be found in what is taking place under our very eyes 
in regard to electricity. The Central Electricity Board, which is 
concerned with the bulk supply of electricity to the whole country, 
was brought into being by the Conservative Party. A tremendous 
development in the use of electric power is anticipated when its 
great nation-wide scheme is in full operation and the country is 
covered with a network of cables. It has never been seriously 
argued that this great scheme ought not to have been attempted 
because it savours of Socialism. An eyen more convincing 
instance is that of the Post Office, which is absolutely nationalised. 
When, during the life of the last Government, Lord Wolmer, the 
then Assistant Postmaster-General, said the Post Office was 
inefficient and that many of its duties might be more satisfactorily 
carried out by private enterprise, Mr. Baldwin administered to 
him a very sharp rap over the knuckles, and the criticism has not 
been repeated in orthodox Conservative circles. On the whole, 
it will be time enough to consider the merits and demerits of 
nationalisation if and when proposals of this nature are put 
forward in regard to passenger transport services. 

In the meantime, it is sufficient to consider how the scheme 
of the Minister of Transport meets the crying needs of Greater 
London. A better precedent to consider in this case is that of 
the Metropolitan Water Board. Experience showed that the old 
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water companies were bought out at too high a figure, so that for 
some years at any rate the public of London were charged too 
much for their water, though they probably got it purer than 
they had ever had it before. By issuing stock instead of buying 
the ‘Combine’ out, the danger of making the same mistake is 
entirely avoided. As a matter of fact, the bone of contention in 
the financial arrangements arises, not from this cause at all, but 
from the fact that the undertakings of municipal authorities are 
being dealt with on an entirely different basis from that which 
is to be followed in the case of the ‘ Combine.’ 

Of the local authorities’ undertakings the largest and most 
important is incomparably that of the London County Council, 
and the London County Council has decided to oppose the 
proposals of the Minister of Transport by all the means in its 
power. It is a decision arrived at absolutely on party lines, the 
Municipal Reform Party being in power and outvoting the 
Labour Party, who are prepared to support the Socialist Minister 
of Transport in anything he proposes, whether he is right or 
wrong. The whole controversy, as it has developed at County 
Hall, has provided a glaring object-lesson of the enormous harm 
that has been done by allowing parliamentary party politics to 
obtrude themselves upon purely local government administration. 
The intrusion of party politics into local administration has, 
perhaps, been inevitable, but it is none the less to be deplored. 

In the present instance it is not easy to decide how far the 
objection of the Council is influenced by legitimate motives and 
how much by purely party motives dictated by the fact that the 
Conservative Party are in opposition at Westminster, and by 
resentment at the fate which overtook the dual Bills of the Council 
and the ‘ Combine ’ after the last General Election. Under those 
two Bills, which were introduced in the last session of Mr, Bald- 
win’s Government and dropped by the Labour Government when 
it came into office in 1929, an agreement was to have been made 
for a common management and a common fund in respect of the 
undertakings of the two bodies. 

The railway companies had declined to enter the scheme with 
their suburban lines, and so far as the extra-London local 
authorities operating tramways and the independent companies 
were concerned, they were to be afforded the opportunity of 
participation, with the probable alternative of being squeezed 
out by the new monopoly. Although the London County Council 
tramways would have remained the property of the Council, this 
would have been in name only, for they were to have been trans- 
ferred to the monopoly on lease for a period of forty-two years. 
It is not putting the case too strongly to say that the municipally 
owned tramways would have been placed in the position of 
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subsidiary companies run by the holding company, which would 
have been the ‘Combine,’ on the board of which the London 
County Council would have had two directors out of eighteen. 
There would have been an advisory board for the purpose of 
consulting upon tramway matters, and on this board the Council 
would also have been represented. Regard was to be paid to the 
capital expended by the Council on its tramways, and a pro- 
portion of it was to rank as a prior charge; interest was to be 
paid on the tramways out of the common fund. Roughly 
speaking, 80 per cent. of the capital represented would have been 
private, and the bulk of the new capital would have been raised 
on the security of the common fund, thereby securing in part the 
advantage of municipal credit, while most of the capital would 
have been privately owned. 

The ‘ Combine ’ looked forward unquestionably to being able 
to secure such a net income as would meet the divident require- 
ments of their existing capital and to provide a margin out of 
which to finance fresh capital for undertaking a steady and 
continuous programme of tube extension. Ample safeguards 
were inserted for the protection of the interests of the users of 
tubes, omnibuses and trams, the Minister of Transport having 
the final word on the question of the level of the fares and the 
adequacy of the services, and in these matters he was to be guided 
by the London Traffic Advisory Committee. The sole proviso 
insisted upon by the ‘ Combine ’ was that the Minister’s decisions 
should be governed by proper commercial considerations, and 
that the passenger transport system was maintained in a self- 
supporting position. The Minister was also to be given the last 
word in deciding in which directions fresh traffic facilities should 
be provided and in fixing the reasonable return to which the 
“Combine ’ would have been entitled under the scheme. 

It will readily be observed that outside the political issue of 
public or private ownership the two schemes have much in 
common. If the original one had gone.through, it would, from 
the public point of view, have worked out quite satisfactorily, for 
it would have brought to an end the present competitive methods 
and placed the co-ordinated services of tubes, omnibuses and trams 
under the unified control of, perhaps, the most efficient passenger 
traffic organisation in the world. It is a great tribute to the 
genius of Lord Ashfield, its controlling spirit, that the Minister 
of Transport is hopeful that he will accept the invitation to be 
chairman of the new Board. 

But that first scheme is dead and cannot be revived. Its 
political opponents complained that it added to the perplexity 
of the situation by endeavouring to secure a common manage- 


ment not only of the constituent undertakings of the ‘Combine ’ 
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and other private concerns, but of municipal undertakings whose 
finances were on an entirely different basis. Even so, it was 
pointed out, co-ordination was incomplete because there was no 
compulsion upon any transport undertaking to enter the common 
pool and the common management. The very fact that the 
nominal ownership of London transport was to remain in the 
hands of a very large number of undertakings was held to be 
conclusive evidence of the incompleteness of the co-ordination 
proposed to be effected. It was, however, on the rock of public 
or private ownership that the Bill really foundered. 

The lack of proper passenger transport co-ordination has been 
noticeable in London far too long for anybody to deny or ignore 
it. The London Traffic Advisory Committee was set up in 1924 
to consider the problem, and Sir Henry Maybury, who was 
chairman of that Committee, says of the present Bill that it 
embodies the various points and principles for which he and the 
Committee had contended, and that if it is passed and the Board 
set up he thinks there will be an efficient transport authority for 
the large area in and around London. 

The Labour Party killed the scheme of the London County 
Council and Lord Ashfield, thereby incurring the responsibility of 
producing their own solution of the problem. Mr. Morrison did 
not hesitate to jettison a report of the London Labour Party 
executive, drawn up about five years ago, in which it was 
demanded that all London passenger services should be merged 
under the control of a public authority consisting of representa- 
tives of the county and county borough councils in the London 
traffic area. To that authority it was suggested there should be 
transferred not only the powers of the Ministry of Transport and 
the Advisory Committee, but new powers altogether for the 
control of traffic and for securing the safety of pedestrians. It 
was a scheme that could never have won public confidence. 


Municipal control of this kind would have been disastrous, and 
even if Mr. Morrison, as leader of the Labour Party on the London 
County Council, as he then was, gave it his benediction at that 
time, he very quickly discarded it, lock, stock and barrel, as 
soon as he ceased to be critic and became the responsible 
Minister. 

Things might have been very different, perhaps, if the plans 
for a Greater London Authority had materialised, but that scheme 
came to nothing, and the only evidence that it ever existed in 
men’s minds is to be seen in the many vacant seats at County 
Hall even when the Council is sitting in full strength. The vision 
was of a great central authority whose jurisdiction would have 
extended as far out as the London traffic area and beyond it. If 
such an authority had existed at the present time a case might 
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hose have been. made out for giving the management of London 
was r transport into its hands. 
S$ no Mr. Morrison has frankly admitted that in the framing of his 
mon scheme he has broken away from the old Socialist conception of 
the direct State or municipal management on departmental lines. 
the The two principles which have guided him have been, first, the 
> be financial and administrative co-ordination of London passenger 
ition transport on the basis of public ownership, and, secondly, a quite 
iblic definitely business rather than political management with final 
accountability to the public. Clearly Mr. Morrison has travelled 
been far from the London Labour Party’s ideal of municipal control 
nore and ownership, but the political issue of public or private owner- 
924 ship remains as insistent as ever. Conservatives regard as a large 
was assumption the Minister’s conclusion that no form of liability 


shall be entailed upon public funds or credit. If taken literally, 
they say, this assumes that the employees of the new consolidated 
system will not take advantage of the fact that they are in a 
sheltered undertaking which has no direct parliamentary control, 
and is, therefore, peculiarly susceptible to political pressure. 

_ They also urge that the further postulation that the public body 
will be as efficient as private management in administrative con- 
trol and in business enterprise is not only against experience, 
but against reason. 

This point of view may be countered by pointing out that 
Parliament has already recognised the necessity in many cases of 
entrusting national or local services to public bodies somewhat of 
the nature of that proposed. Mention has already been made of 
the Metropolitan Water Board and the Central Electricity Board ; 
and another analogous instance is the Port of London Authority. 
Each of these bodies controls a public utility service for the 
conduct of which business management is essential and the cost 
of which is paid by the consumer. The closest parallel, so far as 
constitution is concerned, is offered by the Central Electricity 
Board, for while the others are composed of many members—in 
the case of the Port of London Authority by as many as twenty- 
eight—the Central Electricity Board consists of a chairman and 
seven other members appointed by the Minister of Transport, 
after consultation with representatives of various bodies and 
interests affected by the supply of electricity. 

To any business mind it must be clear that Mr. Morrison has 
adopted a wise course in keeping the numbers of the Passenger 
Transport Board down to a chairman and four other members. 
The Minister will appoint the members as he now appoints the 
members of the Electricity Board ; but there is this great differ- 
ence, that whereas in the latter case he does so after consultation 
with representatives of various bodies and interests affected by 
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the supply of electricity, in the case of the Transport Board he 
will appoint the members after consultation with the Treasury, 
It might have been a good thing, perhaps, if, in regard to, say, one 
seat on the Board, provision had been made for consultation with 
representatives of stockholders. 

While opponents of the scheme assert their fear that the Board 
will soon become a Government department controlled by civil 
servants when the original members pass away, this is the very 
thing the Minister says he has been careful to avoid. He 
great admiration for the Civil Service, but he has declared that he 
was so favourably impressed by the example set by the last 
Government in setting up the Central Electricity Board that he 
decided to follow it. Like that body, the new Board will not be 
a political body ; it will not be a State department, but a business 
board. 

It is true that the Bill bristles with such phrases as ‘ The 
Minister may by order appoint,’ ‘It shall be lawful for the 
Minister,’ and so on. The overriding authority of the Minister 
of Transport is defined in no fewer than sixty different places in 
the measure in these and the like expressions, but it is a reitera- 
tion which may unduly alarm those who fear that Mr. Morrison 
is playing into the hands of a devouring bureaucracy. The 
Minister, under this Bill just as much as under its predecessor, 
will have to watch over the interests of the public, and the repeti- 
tions are traceable to this cause. 

Lord Ashfield, who so completely convinced the vast majority 
of shareholders in the ‘Combine’ that their interests lay in 
accepting the scheme, is still engaged i in negotiations with the 
Minister upon amendments which, in his opinion, are required in 
the Bill, and he has intimated that, even if those are agreed to, it 
will be necessary to watch closely every amendment which may be 
introduced, the terms of agreement with the Minister including the 
right to withdraw from the settlement in the event of any material 
alteration to the Bill by Parliament repugnant to the provisions. 

On the other hand, the London County Council set out 
definitely with the object of wrecking the scheme, but the fact 
that they have recently held conferences with the Minister suggests 
that the course of events has caused them to modify their attitude. 
The predominant party on the Council disclosed their intentions 
clearly enough, but the ‘Combine’ and the railway companies, 
in their businesses, are not swayed by party political motives. 
The Council has seen that others have been able to make satis- 
factory agreements with the Minister, and the indication is that 
they are now prepared to accept the Minister’s offer to ‘ enter 
into further discussion with any parties who desire to come into 
the agreement.’ 
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) elt is scarcely necessary, in thesé propitious circumstances, to 


consider the consequences of their wrecking tactics if they had 


succeeded. The teeming thousands of Londoners whose only 
in the matter is that the best means shall be provided for 


¢e ing them to and from their work would have had something 


to'say about it. Time was—and not so very long ago either— 
when the Municipal Reform Party was far from keen about tram- 
ways; and it might have béen thought that they would welcome 
any offer from Mr. Morrison to take them off their hands ion terms 
which would have secured the safety of the capital invested in the 
service. They would have parted with them to the ‘ Combine,’ 
‘but they were not willing to part with them to Mr. Morrison’s 
Board, on ‘the ground that the ultimate control of 
policy will be vestéd:in [the Minister of Transport and. taken 
altogether out of the sphere of municipal committees. Yet, 
‘under their own scheme of two years ago, the representation to be 
given to the Council on the board of the ‘ Combine ’ was so small 
as to be negligible. 
The Municipal Reform Party is too, closely allied with the 


. Qonservative Party to be absolved from the suspicion that other 


and very different considerations weighed with them while there 
was a chance of paying Mr. Morrison ,back in’ his own. coin, for 
his share in the overthrow of their Bill in 1929. That their 
antagonism is: based on motivés of this kind is a suggestion they 
would hotly resent. They contend that they are fighting in 
defence of London’s: tramways—a strange argument indeed ‘in 
‘the mouths of those who, a quarter of a century, ago, when the 
old Progressive Party were in power, were ceaseless in their efforts 
‘toshow that the trams were a butden on the rates. The position 
was never so black as they painted it then, and perhaps they are 
inclined now, in!framing estimates, to be too optimistic about 
possible net surpluses. 

At the same time, it: must be remembered that the financial 
affairs of the service are conducted’ ina different way from what 
they would be if the trams were the property of,a company. It 
is because of this that confusion has arisen in past years, and. it 
has been wrongly asserted thatthe trams are losing money. , Not 
only do the accounts have to provide ‘for the renewal of track out 
of revenue, but, unlike many private companies, the Council has 
all along been repaying its capital. The effect of this can be 
illustrated by taking the year 1927-28., The accounts in that 
year showed a deficiency of 225,1890/., but there was a debt repay- 
ment of 499,181/.,; so that there was.an actual profit of 273,992/. 
As a result of this wise administration the total debt incurred by 
the Council has been reduced over a period of years from; roughly, 
18,000,000). to 8;000,000/, In addition, the tramways pay, rates 
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on their permanent way and debt charges on street widenings of 
about 30,000/. a year ; and it is estimated that the rating autho- 
rities—that is to say, the borough councils—derive a saving of 
233,500/. a year in consequence of the obligation of the Council 
to maintain the paving along the tramway routes. When the 
Passenger Transport Board takes over the London County 
Council tramways the Council will get no credit for the big effort 
it has made to pay off debt—so big, that in little more than twenty 
years the tramways would have been substantially debt-free. 
If the Board were a private concern such a scheme would’ be 
expropriation of the worst kind, and the Council would: be 
justified in fighting it tooth and nail on behalf of the ratepayers. 
The fact that the Board will be a public authority operating the co- 
ordinated services of tubes, trams and omnibuses in the interests 
of the travelling public of London does make a tremendous 
difference. It is the Minister’s justification for treating the private 
companies and the local authorities on a different footing. Local 
authorities owning undertakings which are at present operated 
at a loss will be relieved of the necessity of making provision 
for those losses, and, therefore, have no complaint. Those who, 
like the London County Council, are working at a profit, though 
they may not always do so, take the view that the ratepayers’ 
property should be acquired on terms no less favourable than those 
being offered to the ‘Combine.’ This is an argument which 
cannot be seriously maintained in view of the public nature of 
the new owning authority. If the London County Council have 
any case at all for further consideration of the scheme as it 
affects them, it is in respect to the sum of rather more than 
1,000,000/. which has been taken from past ratepayers to meet 
deficiencies. 

It is, comparatively speaking, a very small matter, and itis 
quite certain that the ratepayers who found the money cannot be 
repaid. The fact that the Council is inclined to emphasise the 
matter as a serious defect in the proposals of the Minister is, 
perhaps, the measure of the weakness of its objection, which is— 
or, perhaps, I had better say now, was—to be carried to the extent 
of destroying the Bill if possible. Admitting that it is not 
equitable that the Council should be required to part with the 
ownership of its tramway undertaking on terms which preclude 
it from recouping the rates the amount previously contributed 
from that source, the question is surely one for readjustment in 
Committee or by agreement. A provisional agreement has been 
arrived at between the promoters of the Bill and the London 
County Council under which the latter will receive; in exchange 
for the tramways, 44 per cent. stock to the amount of the out- 


standing debt, taken at the round figure of 8,500,000/. ’ Against 
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this the Council will continue to pay interest on its own stock 
which has been raised for tramway purposes. The Council 
retains control of its sinking fund, the benefits of which were to 
have passed to the Transport Board. This fund earns a higher 
tate of interest than that paid to stockholders, and the difference 
accruing to the Council should compensate for the 1,200,000/. 
which has been taken from the rates for the repayment of debt 
when the revenue of the undertaking was insufficient for the 


A Government defeat on the London Passenger Transport Bill 
might mean good parliamentary party tactics for the Opposition, 
but it would be purchased at a heavy price to the London travel- 
ling public. The alternative to Mr. Morrison’s scheme of public 
ownership is the perpetuation for many years to come of the 
present competitive system of traffic facilities, overlapping and 
wasteful, and controlled by a multiplicity of separate undertakings 
entirely uninfluenced by the necessity in the case of Greater 


London of regarding passenger transport as a whole. 


C. D. Hormestep. 
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THE REVIVAL OF VILLAGE LIFE 


It may be questioned whether the revival of village life which has 
been in evidence since the war is as yet quite appreciated at its 
full significance. Economically and historically the village had 
no business to wake up, and its perversity is aggravated by its 
doing so when agriculture appeared to be in extremity. Historians 
and economists had written off the village from the Book of Life, 
and with good grounds, for the disappearance of the peasantry 
and the countryside industries had left it spent and to all appear 
ance moribund. In his recent important work entitled England, 
Dr. Dibelius would indeed even deny it the right to its name. 
* The so-called English village,’ he writes, ‘ is a mere collection of 
workmen’s cottages which belong to the landlord, and house 
poverty-stricken land workers ; an artisan or two, a few shop- 
keepers, and a handful of retired persons of the upper classes 
complete the picture.’ He adds the prediction that ‘no real 
change can come about until the agricultural labourer is made a 
free peasant again—in other words, until the whole course of 
development, beginning in the sixteenth century, which led to 
the degradation of the peasantry, is reversed.’ Nevertheless, the 
fact stands ; village life is reviving apace. Regardless of logic and 
prophecy, and without waiting for the major operation prescribed 
by Dr. Dibelius, a change in life and outlook has come about. 
I propose in what follows to indicate the nature of this change, 
and to seek an explanation of the surprising outburst of vitality 
which accompanies it. 

Let me begin with a conversation I had the other day with a 
smallholder and carrier established in a little village in the South. 
He has three sons who go in for folk-dancing, and I congratulated 
him on the victory of the local team at a recent contest. He had 
not heard of it, and asked which team it was ; and so it came out 
that there were four teams—the women’s institute team, the 
‘ kiddies’ ’’ team, the sword team, and the mixed team. This 
seemed rather excessive till I remembered Miss S. and the six 


evenings in the week she devotes all the year round to teaching 


dancing, and that this was one of the villages on her beat ; also 
that twice a week there issued from the institute hut the strains of 
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a piano and the beat of pattering feet. A circumstance:so trivial 
becomes significant, apart from any flavour (vide Dr. Dibelius) of 
the sixteenth century that may chance to attach to it, when one 
reflects of how many villages it can be said that ‘ Tous le monde y 
danse; y danse’ since Cecil Sharp showed them the way. Not 
that all the grey-haired' folk are given to dancing, though some of 
them are ; but dancing has come to rank high as a village interest 
and art, and looks as if it has come to stay. Village people 
‘listen-in’ to the Albert Hall Folk-Dancing Festival on. the 
chance of catching the beat of familiar feet or hearing the name 
oftheir county announced as the winner. 

Choral singing has also taken firm hold of the countryside 
since the war, though the rebirth of English popular choral 
singing is older. The country musical competitions founded in 
1885 by Miss Mary Wakefield were a starting-point for scores of 
similar festivals all over the country ; first in the musical North, 
later in the Midlands and the East, South, and West. In these 
three last the outburst of music since the war has trebled the 
number of festivals, and brought even remote hamlets within the 
framework of the British Federations of Musical Competitions. 
Village choirs, church choirs, school choirs, women’s institute 
choirs, join in these competition festivals, as do occasional village 
orchestras. Music, in short, has come back again in a flood, and 
the villages are expressing themselves and finding contact with 
their neighbours through song as well as dance. 

The return of village drama has provided an element of 
endless interest and delight. All over the country, producers are 
as busy as conductors, and short-course schools, frequently 
conducted by distinguished actors and dramatists, have been 
established to keep pace with the demand. No entertainment 
gives such unalloyed satisfaction as that in which neighbours take 
the stage before an audience of neighbours. ‘ Bottom, thou art 
translated,’ we exclaim, whether it be the parson in sombrero and 
moustaches, or the washerwoman in flounces and frills. The 
translation of the familiar figure, whether he makes a job of it or 
not, is a thrilling thing in a small community. Happy is the 
producer’s task, for it is not a case of prospecting in barren 
country, but of tapping veins of fresh and often rich material. 
I remember discussing the question of the amount and quality of 
village dramatic talent three years ago with a lady famous as a 
producer and trainer of producers, and her telling me that, of all 
the material that had passed: through:her hands; there had oxly 
been one case of complete failure, ‘and she made quite a good 
statue,’ The value of the dramatic accomplishment as a whole 
must be judged by the efforts, adventures, and discoveries on 
the way. Such efforts, adventures, and. discoveries are ‘taking 
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place in nearly, if not quite, all the 4,700 villages in which women’s 
institutes are established, and in many more besides. 

It would be a mistake to ‘assume that the thirst for amuse- 
ment, so fiercely denounced, is at the bottom of this movement, 
or that it is in any way an offshoot of urban entertainments 
—jazz, music-halls, cinemas, broadcasting, or the like. This 
home-made village’ recreation is something distinct, depending 
as it does on the contribution the village community, by its own 
effort, can make to its own enjoyment. Of course, amusement 
comes in, and plenty of ‘it, but if a craving for amusement were 
the only motive we should not expect to find, as in fact we 
do, so marked a revival of intellectual interest and curiosity 
astir at the same time. The outcrop of educational and social 
activities now brought within range of the villages is remark- 
able. Busily engaged with village audiences and classes through- 
out the winter are to bé found the missionaries of the Workers’ 
Education. Association, the officers of the county agricultural 
authorities and the reseatch institutes, the panel of women's 
institute lecturers, and many others. In not a few cases the 
county councils are enlisting voluntary organisations in a 
task which has become too heavy for them. In Derbyshire, for 
instance, where the Rural Community Council has come to the 
rescue, nearly 400 lectures were provided last winter, with an 
attendance of about 11,000 at single lectures and 3243 at twenty- 
six courses of six, nine; or twelve lectures. At single lectures the 
average attendance was sixty and at courses twenty-five. Discus- 
sions and debates, too, are nowadays a common feature of the 
village pabulum. The rapid spread of the library movement in 
the country districts must be noted too. 

Then, again, there are the county organisations and corre 
sponding G.H.Q.’s which exercise surveillance over these various 
activities, welding into ‘a rough whole movements which would 
otherwise have been scattered, sporadic, and unaffected by pro- 
gressive standards. Such is the work of the English Folk Dance 
Society, the musical and dramatic societies, and the County 
Federations and National Federation of ‘Women’s Institutes—the 
last-named body fortified for some years by unobtrusive but 
substantial help from the State. Indeed, our English trick of 
organisation shines out brilliantly when one takes stock of the 
quality of the shepherding that in recent years has been devoted 
in unstinted measure to the welfare of the countryside. By 
linking up voluntary and statutory agencies for common purposes, 
the Rural Community Council, latest comer on the scene, provides 
a coping-stone of county effort, and a fresh and vigorous organ of 
service and opinion: . To the Carnegie Trustees the countryside 
certainly owes the homage due to benefactions, — 
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_)| When, then, Dr. Dibelius, expanding his theme, tells us that 
‘the unnatural structure of rural society ’ prevents the develop- 
‘ment of ‘a common interest ’ and ‘ anything, like a strong’com- 
-munal life,’ the answer is that, whatever their structural defects, 
the English villages of to-day have in fact come into, many 
common interests and are entering-on a strong communal life in 
the social, zesthetic, and intellectual realm, . It is possible that Dr. 
-Dibelius may have had in mind the villages. of the past—those 
which shared in the ducal festivities at. Belvoir, with their ‘ beef 
and ale and music. and dancing ’.as catalogued ‘by Greville, or 
drank from the ‘ fountain of, benevolence’ fed by the ladies of 
Panshanger, which spouted ‘ flannel, medicines, money’; or he 
may have been thinking of the dreary hamlets nearer to our own 


time, where the stagnation and monotony of existence were only 


broken by an occasional féte or penny reading. If so, we may 


concede the point that common interests and a communal life 


were no part of the tradition or practice of villages then, 

But the change of tone induced, by the new activities is of . 
greater moment to the village, and, indeed, to the nation, than 
the dancing, acting, and singing in themselves, Socially, and 


_ Gntellectually, the village that dances, sings, and acts—whether 


actively as performer, or sympathetically. and critically as spec- 
tator—enters into a new inheritance, not merely of interests, 


-but of relationships. Neighbourliness in the village acquires, as 


the philosophers say, a fresh content; which, even if it fails to oust 
gossip and charity, provides a vastly better basis of daily relation- 
ship. Similarly with the lectures and debates; food for thought 
and imagination imparted intelligibly by, word of mouth should 
be fruitful in social results. ! 

Observe again how, under the new dispensation, relationships 
with other villages and, with the. county are worked into the 
community fabric. The group meeting of the institutes, the 
dramatic competition, the, dancing contest, or the musical fes- 
tival—to say nothing of the cricket and football matches—are 
instances, The Hampshire Pageant at, Whitsuntide, organised 


last year by the women’s institutes, meant the enrolment 
of 1200 women from 142 villages,,and involved problems of 


transport, properties, rehearsal, and commissariat of a formidable 
kind.. With all, these goings-on, isolation.and stagnation are 


naturally disappearing and the spirit of the village is responding 


to the invigorating touch of the new influences and activities. 
‘Here, then, is a fine tonic for;corporate life; and in this 

connexion it is impossible ‘to overrate the interest all classes and 

degrees are taking, in the turning of the, new, leaf,, Drama, 


‘music, and dancing are good for unstiffening manners and 


relations, and so are pageants... When, therefore, it comes to 
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‘building a hall, or establishing a village council, something like 
a united effort may be hoped for. The pace is not alarming, and 
it will be long’ before every village has its own hall and playing- 
fields, or éven its refuse-dump. The countryman still lives in 
‘close contact with the seasons, and with crops and herds. whose 
‘movements are all leisurely, and no rhythm devised by’ the 
‘reformer is likely'to alter his pace. But if civic consciousness is 
a plant of slow growth, it has at any rate been planted, it is being 
‘watered, and it promises to grow. 

In the readiness of countryfolk to cultivate arts so long disused 
we detect an unmistakable sign of vitality. The faculty and 
the will for artistic expression have been preserved—that is the 
miracle. The blacksmith, accustomed to shoe horses and repair 
farm implements, ‘discovers the capacity and taste for bending 
iron into lovely shapes when the horses cease to come to the 
‘smithy. This faculty has been in his bones without his knowing 
it until the occasion’ arose! ‘And so it may be with other arts. 
What is ‘not so clear is' the occasion of the revival. It was 
certainly not'due to any exhilaration arising from a sense ‘of 
well-being. . Wages are better than before the war, but the 
balancing of the weekly budget is still an’ anxious problem if 
“food and clothes are not to be'seriously stinted. The villager’s 
home is often cramped‘ and none too healthy, for the group ‘of 
council cottages has left the problem of overcrowding unsolved ; 
and ‘up to the war the social tone of the village was far too chilly 
and unwholesome to encourage such manifestations as I have 
described. The war, however, puts us on the track. On their 
return from Flanders or' Mesopotamia cowmen, ploughmen, and 
carters could not fail to be farm workers with a difference ; nor 
could the women, who for four years had striven to keep things 
going at home, subside into their former dulness. But if the 
ground gained was to be held, the new sense of status and citizen- 
ship maintained, and with it the capacity for common effort, some 
animating force there had to be to take charge at the critical 
moment when things were still malleable: It was the women 
of the villages who were to play this part, and the women’s 
institutes, born during the war for war work in field and garden, 
and converted after the peace into the institutes of to-day, were 
the agents. Their call was not in the nature of a clarion 
“ery, but ‘resembled ‘rather the friendly tinkle of the tea bell, 
bidding the village women assemble and bring their babies and 
their problems. There might bea little music or dancing or a 
‘scene from a play. Social distinctions just then were at a discount, 
and the question “ Who is’my neighbour ?’ created no difficulties 
in manor-house or cottage. The suggestion that all should pull 
together in peace ‘as they had done in war met with favour ; also 
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the vetoing of politics, party, proselytising, and patronage. The 
‘subscription was fixed at 2s. a year,’tea being undertaken by 
teams in rotation. Women with leisure and education ‘gave 
‘themselves enthusiastically to the work, and their: menibership 
has counted for more than can be told. ‘So the institutes; on their 
peace footing, got going—Scotland with a: parallel organisation 
of its own—and it soon became clear that a new leaven of neigh- 
bourliness and good-will was at work. In due time the institute 
became the village hostess and entertainer, and as its members 
gained confidence the singing and playing and dancing, together 
with the discussions of village problems and practical work in 
handicrafts and the like, went on apace. The tale has been 
told by Mr. Robertson Scott in his Story of the Women’s Institute 
Movement, and those who are interested in its doings may be 
recommended to turn to his book. The sovereign and historic 
achievement, as I see it, was the creation and maintenance of a 
fresh atmosphere in the village, an atmosphere in which people 
could breathe freely, and therefore one congenial to the arts, 
which are in their nature social. Well may the institute be 


_ proud of its position as nursing mother of the movement that has 


followed. 

Unfortunately the countryman has been left a little behind 
in the march, though his share, both direct and indirect, in the 
advance must not be underrated. He is, I fancy, alive to the 
situation, and may feel some disgruntlement at the extent to 
which women are ruling the roost. The remedy is not far to 
seek. With a more general provision of village halls the need for 
clubs and reading-rooms should be made good, and the village 
council, established as yet in only a few places, offers him an 
opportunity for pulling his weight and asserting the masculine 
standpoint when required. Halls and councils should go far to 
help in placing the villages on an even keel. 

There are, I know, persons of influence, devoted to the 
country, who view with some concern the stress that is being 
laid on esthetic and social amenities at a time when the 
economic situation is peculiarly threatening and there remain 
heavy arrears to be made good in cottage building and repairs. 
This attitude demands respect ; but on the other side it may, I 
think, properly be urged that the present pre-occupations of the 
countryside are in fact an indispensable preliminary to the stage 
of effectively influencing the agrarian situation. It takes time 
for the villages to thaw out after a frost that has lasted for 
generations, but during the thaw they are learning lessons in 
team work and the art of citizenship; they are gaining in self- 
reliance, and many of their people are qualifying for leadership. 
If the first step towards reform and reconstruction be to get men’s 
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minds in motion and.accustom them to standing firmly on their 
feet, the revival outlined here should. count for much... If. it 
proves a source of fortitude to a hard-pressed people, and brings 
some capacity for united action, the villages will find themselves 
better equipped in character and powers for dealing with. the 
real politics of land, housing, and local affairs. 


VAUGHAN NAsH, 





LAW AND THE POOR MAN 


THE Law Society’s Report on the working of the Poor Persons 
Rules in the Supreme Court calls attention, not only'to the work- 
ing of a most excellent charity, but! at the same time raises the 
question in thoughtful minds whether there is not something 
wrong in our system of exacting court fees from litigants as a 
condition of doing justice. Have court fees the effect of denying 
justice to the poor? Ought justice only to be obtainable on 
payment of fees ? 

The Poor. Persons Rules only apply to the Supreme Court, 
not to the county court. Under these rules the Law Society 
appoints committees both in London and the country to investi- 
gate into and: report on cases of poor persons who wish ‘to take 
proceedings in the High Court. Their income must not»exceed 
2). a week (in exceptional cases 4/.) and their property not exceed 
50). If the committee, after looking’ into the facts of a case, 
comes to the'conclusion that the applicant has a good case, it 
reports in that sense to the court. ' The court thereupon makes an 
order admitting the applicant to proceed without payment of 
court fees; and a solicitor and a barrister are nominated who 
act without charging any fees. These lawyers are persons who 
have volunteered to act in that capacity, of whom a list is kept. 

The history of this procedure is as:follows.. Lawyers working 
in the University Settlements and at Toynbee Hall came across 
so many cases in which the poor were wronged and had not the 
money to appeal to the courts that they formed a joint com- 
mittee of the various settlements to take the matter up and see 
what could be done. Judges were invited to help, and several of 
them came and attended the committee, amongst whom the late 
Mr. Justice Shearman was prominent. Representations were made 
to the proper authorities, but little progress was made. It wasa 
matter involving a)loss of revenue, or rather a possible loss:; for 
if the poor could in no case pay court fees there could be no actual 
loss, but only doing work for nothing, #.e., trying cases. At one 
time it was intended to raise money by voluntary subscriptions. 
The war intervened. The enormous- increase of matrimonial 
wrongs, and the fact thatthe poor had obviously no remedy, 
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aroused public opinion ; they could not afford divorce actions, 
Some reform was clearly necessary. It was so plain that there 
was one law for the rich and another for the poor. Since then 
divorce actions can be tried on assize, so saving the cost of 
coming up to London with all the witnesses and the delay 
involved ; and the Poor Persons Rules were passed in 1925. 

The judicial statistics for 1928 show that 5302 applications 
were made to sue without,payment of court fees upon reports of 
the Law Society’s committees. The court granted 2100 of these, 
In 1534 cases the plaintiffs were successful. Divorce applications 
numbered 1477. The remainder were actions in the King’s Bench 
and the Chancery Divisions. The last report of the Law Society 
shows that in London alone: 10,000/. was recovered. by the London 
Society’s action-and the assistance of the Bar. There are no 
less than eighty-four provincial societies ; so there is no doubt 
that this sum only represents a portion of the sum recovered 
under the working of the rules and unjustly withheld. It cannot, 
therefore, be denied that a system that exacts fees before it will 
admit an action to be brought, or even defended, results in a 
denial of justice in all sorts of cases. The Times,in commenting 
on the report in a leading article, described the 5000/. voted by 
Parliament towards the administrative expenses of carrying 
out the rules—hiring rooms and clerks’ salaries—as the best 
expended money ever voted. It has been estimated that the 
court fees in these cases would have amounted to 15,000). 

The State must be held responsible for any denial of justice 
that is the result of its;own action. So far, therefore, as justice 
is not done, and wrongs are allowed to remain unremedied owing 
to its refusing the assistance of its courts until it is paid fees, it 


has failed in its duty. It may be said that if all court fees were 


abolished the courts would still be barred to the poor owing to 
lawyers’ fees. This isnot so, for there are litigants in person, and 
judges give them every assistance ; but if it were true, one wrong 
cannot be justified by another. As regards lawyers’ fees, the State 
takes upon itself the responsibility of seeing that they are reason- 
able by fixing scales and by taxing them when they are alleged to 
be excessive. Lawyers cannot be expected to work for nothing. 
They have had to go through a long and expensive training. If 
their fees were not sufficient to admit of a reasonable income 
being earned, a high class of men would not enter the legal pro- 
fession. Litigation would fall into the hands of sharks, who 
would: by their knowledge be enabled to rob the unwary. 

On’ what principle are the Poor Persons Rules based ? Is it 
on the assumption that only those coming within these rules are 
prevented getting justice—that all others are able to pay for 
justice? Or isit suggested that, though all persons should be able 
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to get justice freely, the country cannot afford to do justice to 
others,except on payment ? If this is not the real explanation; 
on what principle is a rigorous line drawn at 4/,.a week? Isitall 
a question of revenue? It looksas.if the question of how far 
court fees resulted in a denial of justice had never been seriously 
gone into, but as if those responsible for framing the rules had 
felt that if lawyers were willing to give their services for nothing to 
such people, the State could not for very shame refuse todo 
likewise! Or did the risk of the courts ceasing to be: self- 
supporting prevent court fees. being dealt with on broad 


principles ? 
In criminal cases under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, of 


1903 committing justices have the power at their discretion to 
order that a prisoner should be defended at the expense of the 
country if they think that he is unable to pay for it himself. No 
similar discretion is given to either High Court judges or County 
Court judges. On the contrary, County Court judges have been 
called to book when they have remitted hearing fees. Indeed; 
the Committee, over which Mr. Justice Finlay presided, on Legal 
Aid to Poor Persons reported against giving County Court judges 
this discretion, on the ground that too many persons might apply 
and speculative actions be brought. That Committee was pre- 
cluded from inquiring into the working of the Poor Persons Rules 
by its reference. 

Is it denied that to dispense justice is an elementary duty of 
the State—one of its first duties ?. Or is it maintained that those 
that want justice must pay first for it ? The citizen whose house 
is broken into has not to pay more than any other citizen for the 
punishment of the burglar: Why should he be specially taxed 
when he seeks to protect his civil rights in the courts? The 
community suffers equally if civil rights are invaded. In, the 
Bible the importunate widow, by means of her importunities, at 
last got justice from the unjust. judge. Nobody accuses our 
judges of being unjust. Nevertheless, no importunities of a 
widow would get her justice unless she first paid court fees. or 
brought her case under the Poor’ Persons Rules,, The ordinary 
suitor is sufficiently handicapped when his opponent is a rich 
corporation or the State, without having to pay court fees before 
he is allowed to defend his rights. They can employ the most 
distinguished advocates and can afford to appeal if so advised. 
The State is not asked to establish legal hospitals by giving legal 
advice and assistance free to those who are wronged, or think 
they are. It is quite another thing to. ask it not to refuse a hear- 
ing to both plaintiff and defendant without first exacting a fee. 

The total cost of the Supreme;Court came, according to the 
Civil, Estimates ending March 1930, to the sum of 902,497/, 
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Towards this the litigants paid in fees 728,450/. Probably to 
this amount should be added another 11,0001. which appears in 
the Finance accounts of 1928-29. If the cost of administering 
the criminal law is deducted, it will be found that the litigants 
paid the whole cost of the law courts, for the country has to have; 
anyhow, judges to try crime. The judges were occupied on 
assizes at criminal work at the Old Bailey, and, in acting asa 
Court of Criminal Appeal altogether 917 days out of 3911, 
nearly a quarter of the sitting. There is also to be taken into 
account circuit allowances, the salaries of the clerks of assize, 
and a number of other expenses, such as the expenses of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. An official account of the High 
Court receipts and expenditure for the year 1928-29 gives the 
fees received at 783,723/., Crown Office fees (honours and dig- 
nities) 5922/., and then adds to this a sum of 50,359/., which repre- 
sents interest on a sum of 3,714,745/. odd belonging to suitors 
and held by the old Court of Chancery. The total receipts there- 
fore come.to 840,004). ; the expenditure, taking in maintenance, 
rates, audit, etc., to 791,175/. If the interest on the suitors’ fund 
of 50,395. above mentioned is taken into account, there is actually 
a profit of 48,8291. The official account does not show how the 
judges’ time has been estimated, but it corresponds more or 
less with the figures arrived at from the civil estimates. It is 
not suggested that any of these officials are overpaid. On the 
contrary, when one considers, on the one hand, what they receive 
fromthe country and what it takes back in income tax, they are 
probably underpaid. 

The Lord Chancellor’s department has become a tax-collecting 
office which tries as far as it can to make justice self-supporting. 
The figures just quoted show that it has succeeded ; but it is 
open to question if it has not done so by at the same time pre- 
venting persons going to law. To make justice self-supporting 
the fees were raised both in 1922 and 1924. The number of cases 
in the Supreme Court have diminished steadily since then. In 
1925 they diminished by 6-6 per cent. from those of the previous 
year ; in 1926 there was a diminution of a further 4:6 per cent. ; 
in 1927, a further decrease of 2°7 per cent. ; in 1928, another 4-3 
per cent: In 1924 there were 120,042 cases in the Supreme 
Court ; in 1928, only 99,761. The department has shown a most 
laudable desire, speaking generally, to fix fees according to the 
setvices rendered and the time occupied ; but this is hardly the 
principle on which justice should be administered, although we 
are a nation of shopkeepers. 

Bentham over a century ago showed that taxes on justice 
could be defended.on'no principle. In his eloquent Protest against 
Law Taxes he denounced all court fees as the most iniquitous of 
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taxes. ‘ Mark well,’ he says, ‘ that of all sorts.of men, it is the 
poor, and they the more certainly in proportion to their poverty, 


‘that are despoiled in this way of the protection of the law, that 


inestimable jewel which in the language of that very lawis defined 
the citizen’s universal and best birthright,’ Again he says: 
‘A tax on a necessary of life can only lessen a man’s share of that 

sort of article; a tax on justice may deprive a man, 
and that in any proportion, of all sorts of necessaries,’ He par- 


-ticularly protests against taxes in civil cases, quoting from Magna 


Charta the words ‘ justice shall be denied to no man, justice shall 
be sold to no man.’ He considers such taxes as a worse kind of 
tax than a tax on bread ; for he says if a threepenny tax were 
put upon a loaf one could still get a piece without paying the 
whole tax ; but one cannot get half of a writ or half of a judgment. 

Dealing with the argument that the,burden of litigation 
should be borne by those who bring or defend an-action, he 
points out that those upon whom the whole burden. is cast are 
those who have least enjoyment of the benefit. The security 


‘which others enjoy for nothing those who are so unfortunate as 
_ "to have to go to law are forced to purchase. A tax with the 


‘object of stopping litigation—whether to enforce or to defend a 
right as plaintiff or defendant—is no more or less than an,avowed . 
desire of denying justice. As regards vexatious actions, he 
argues that a plaintiff bringing such an action where the defen- 
dant had to pay no costs to the State to defend himself would not 
be able to bring such pressure upon the defendant to, yield to his 
unrighteous demands, as there would be nothing to lose. On the 
other hand, a defendant who had no defence would not, be able 
to deter the plaintiff from pursuing his remedy by fear of being 
put to great costs. If court fees really are a check on speculative 
solicitors bringing groundless actions, they also are a check on 
proper actions, the parties having to lie down under their wrongs. 
Those who support the present system are, taking a serious 
responsibility by preventing justice being done. The fact that in 
London alone 10,0001. was recovered in hard cash for, persons 
whose total income was probably under 2/. a week, and’ certainly 
under 4/., shows that it is certain that if the right to sue without 
payment of costs were not so rigidly limited many more sums 
would be recovered that are now unrighteously withheld, and 
other wrongs would be righted that cannot always beiexpressed in 
money. The very least that could be conceded is that there 
should be no court fees until the action had been tried.out and 
the judge isin possession of the facts. No doubtin some cases such 
court fees would not always be recoverable, but in no case. would 
parties have been denied justice by the action of the State in 
trying to make justice a self-supporting institution, Charges, of 
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‘al. tos. fora writ and 2s. to enter an appearance per defendant 
are unjustifiable. Nor are the following fees legitimate: 2/)for 
giving’ notice of trial and a fee of 2/. for the judgment, increased 
by tos. for every part of an-hour over five hours occupied in the 
trial, especially when the party who has to pay ‘the extra’ costs 
may not have been at fault. 

The very least that court fees can'come to in an action that 
is tried out is 6/.:r4s. -If there are any interlocutory proceedings, 
which is usually the case, 30/. would be nearer the average 
amount. 

The rules of court contain provisions for dealing with the abuse 
of the process of the court. Probably these rules are not drastic 
enough. It is difficult, if not impossible, to decide whether a case 
comes within the mischief without hearing it out ; but the 
maxim applied in criminal cases applies equally to civil cases. 
‘It is better that ten guilty persons should escape than that one 
imnocent person should be punished.’ It is better that some 
groundless cases should be brought than that justice should ’be 
denied to anyone. As'to what cases are frivolous, it is impossible 
to say what is:a frivolous case. Either it is a case where the law 
has been infringed, or it isnot. What to one man may appearia 
frivolous action does not appear so to another. Light andvair 
eases are very good examples of this. 

It may be thought that the county courts are a remedy for 
this state of things. They are not a poor man’s court. They are 
small cause courts with limited jurisdiction in which all kinds of 
cases cannot’ be brought. Divorce cases cannot be tried there. 
The fees are proportionate to the amount claimed. Where ‘the 
claim is for an amount‘over tool. the fees are actually higher 
than those of the High Court. Those of the High Court’ are 
practically the same in all cases; hence the proportionate scale 
‘works higher in the lower court, as against the cost of a writin 
the High Court, which is t/,:10s. The hearing fee is also propor- 
tionate to the amount claimed, so that if the case is disposed of 
in one day the court fees in the county court are higher. 

The litigant in the county court also pays the bulk of the cost 


of the upkeep of these courts. The cost of the county courts, 


according to the Civil Estimates for 1930—judicial accounts of 
t9290—came altogether to 978;694/. The fees received came to 
739;6481. If one looks at the finance accounts for the years 
1928-29 it will be seen that to that amount has to be added 
another 64,336/., so that the amount received in fees came to 
800,984/.—all taken from. suitors in small cases. Surely we do 
our best to make law self-supporting | The suitor pays nearly 
eight-ninths of the sum these courtsicost the country! This has 
nothing to do with the amount of lawyers’ fees—charges as to 
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which the country has nothing to do, except to see that the scale 
fees are not fixed too high and to see, in taxing costs, that the 
scale is not exceded. Whether, for example, they are not 
excessive in the case of judgment summonses in proportion to the 
amount involved is another question. 

Abroad the court fees are much lower—in France and Bel- 
gium, at any rate ; but they try to make this up by charging a 
percentage upon the execution of a judgment; of course, this 
percentage is added to the judgment. Therefore, to avoid 
being actually out of pocket, the plaintiff makes inquiries into the 
means of his defendant before taking out execution. If he is 
not likely to recover the out-of-pocket expenses involved, he 
never executes the judgment. If the defendant has means, it is 
sometimes agreed not to do so, as thereby considerable sums are 
saved. 

If we did not proceed on the basis of making justice pay for 
itself as far as possible and practically deny it to the impecunious, 
we might reasonably inquire before giving up any exterritorial 
rights, not only whether the judges of the foreign court of the 


_ country in question dealt justly and whether the law was in 


accordance with modern ideas, but also whether the fees were 
such as to deny justice to the poor. ; 
In conclusion. Is justice to be regarded and treated as a mere 


luxury to be given to those who are prepared to pay for it, and 
therefore to be made self-supporting ? Is it to be compared to a 
telephone that those who require. must pay for? Or are the 
courts to be open to all and sundry free, as provided. by Magna 
Charta ? 


E. BLackwoop WRIGHT: 


Vor. CX—No. 653 
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THE DECENTRALISATION OF BROADCASTING 


In no European country except Germany do the broadcast 
programmes in general seem comparable in interest with those in 
Britain; in no European country except Germany does there 
appear to be such general satisfaction with the programmes on 
the part of the listeners. 

This latter statement is made on the basis, not of a relative 
absence of criticism in the Press, which might equally well be due 
to satisfaction or to apathy caused by despair of any improve- 
ment, but on that of a very striking technical point—the type of 
receiver chiefly favoured in Germany. The matter can best be 
made clear by a comparison with the conditions in France, where 
also a certain type of receiver so dominates the market that it can 
be called typical. In France this receiver is the superheterodyne, 
costly and unsatisfactory from the point of view of faithful 
reproduction as it is in nearly all cases ; in Germany the ‘ typical’ 
receiver consists of a detector followed by one or two low-frequency 
amplifiers. No greater contrast could be found; the one out- 
standing advantage of the superheterodyne is its ability to ‘ reach 
out ’ through the local transmitters and get distant programmes, 
whereas the typical German set is practically useless except 
for the local stations (but, incidentally, gives a vastly superior 
rendering of these). Now, in France, the local programmes are, 
almost without exception, bad and the transmissions atrocious ; 
the French listener is not satisfied with them ; hence the super- 
heterodyne, and hence the stock query of the French purchaser, 
‘ Will it get Lagenberg ?’ or ‘ Will it get Daventry?’ One is 
therefore forced to conclude that, on the other hand, the German 
listener is satisfied with his local programmes, or he also would 
insist on receivers that would enable him to get distant ones. 

Another interesting proof of this attitude on the part of the 
German listener is the number of wireless journals which print 
only the local programmes. In Berlin, for example, there are at 
least five giving the full Berlin and Kénigswusterhausen pro- 
grammes, with hardly a mention of the rest of Germany, and 
practically every area has its own local programme-paper : for 
example, that published at Cologne devotes fifteen pages to the 
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local programmes, condensing all other German stations together 
with seven foreign ones to one page and a half. 

As in England, the German broadcasting system is State- 
owned, and is administered by an officially privileged company 
(the National Broadcasting Company). The outstanding differ- 
ence is that the administration of the broadcasting, and above 
all the responsibility for the programmes, is decentralised, being 
passed on to nine subsidiary regional companies—Berlin, Bavaria 
(Munich), Central (Leipzig), Northern (Hamburg), Eastern 
(Heilsberg), Silesian (Breslau), Southern (Miihlacker), South- 
western (Frankfurt), and Western (Langenberg). Each of these, 
besides the main station quoted, runs also one to four relay 
stations (which, however, not infrequently have their own 
programmes, or supply from their studios the programme for their 
main station), and several fixed studios at other points in their 
area (besides, of course, installing microphones in concert-halls, 
churches, etc., for special features). There is also a tenth com- 
pany, the ‘ German Wave,’ which runs the one and only German 
long-wave station, Kénigswusterhausen, together with the short- 
wave (32-metre) station associated therewith ; but this station 
differs from all the regional ones in that its object is primarily 
educational. ; 

The results would seem to indicate that there may be certain 
advantages in this decentralisation as compared with the British 
system: admittedly, there are also several very serious disadvan- 
tages, chief among which is the considerably higher cost of 
running ten separate organisations, each with its director, 
orchestras, etc., and clerical staff. (In this connexion it may be 
added that the yearly licence fee in Germany is 24s., the Post 
Office taking 40 per cent of this.) There is also the possibility 
that a want of co-ordination between the various regional pro- 
gramme directors may lead to a duplication of items, or to 
simultaneous programmes of a very similar nature, especially on 
occasions such as the centenaries of authors or musicians. One 
might also perhaps fear that the level of the programmes in some 
of the smaller groups might fall far below the general level ; but 
it must’ be remembered that there is no question of water-tight 
compartments ; even with the simple set quoted as typical the 
_ listener can have the choice of at least three programmes except 
in the most extreme case (e.g., if he lives exactly below the aerial 
of his local sender !), and should his local programmes fall below 
the level of the other two he will soon let the director know of it. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of the regional company scheme 
is that it encourages a healthy competition between the pro- 
gramme directors. It continually happens that some company 
starts a particular type of item which finds favour locally, and 
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which is then copied by other directors ; or other companies may 
even ask to be allowed to take the item jointly, if it is.of a serial 
nature. (In such cases, by the way, the second company of 
course pays the rentals of the land-lines necessary to link its 
transmitters to the studio of the originating company, and if the 
item is of an expensive nature it will.as a rule also bear a portion 
of the costs.) Examples of such items are the ‘No Admittance 
except on Business ’ series started by Breslau, where microphone 
visits were made to such places as the main electric generating 
station of the town, to a bridge being built, including the interior 
of a caisson being sunk for pier support, to the tramway depét 
and traffic-control offices, and soon. The Cologne (Langenberg} 
group did a similar series, but specialised on visits to factories, 
and other groups have followed suit, a special technique having 
been developed in which a dialogue between the ‘ visitor ’ and the 
‘guide’ is interspersed. with conversations with workmen who 
explain what they are doing. (An unexpected offshoot from this 
series was Frankfurt’s visit to the preparations being made for 
the rocket flight to the moon, ending in the departure of the 
rocket—on April x last!) Again, to quote another example, 
Frankfurt was the originator of the rather disquieting ‘ History 
in the Making’ series, which began with a reconstruction, in 
German, of the principal parts of the debates in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on war debts and reparations—' recon- 
struction ’ in the sense that not only were the principal speeches 
redelivered, but the general anti-German atmosphere of the 
Chamber was developed, in the form of interruptions, cries of 
protest, applause, etc. A later item in this series was the Snowden- 
Chéron dispute at the Hague, complete with ‘grotesque and 
ridiculous,’ and a recent one was the reconstruction of a debate on 
unemployment in the House of Commons. This series may be 
taken as an example of how a popular item is extended, since, 
for the last-mentioned item, the Berlin, Stuttgart, and Leipzig 
groups linked themselves to the original Frankfurt company. 
Perhaps a clearer idea of how this interchange system works, 
and of the great use made of it, may be obtained: by considering 
a day at random—for example, January 4. On this particular 
Sunday, Berlin, Leipzig, and Breslau took the midday concert 
from Kénigsberg, and also a reading by Broust from his own 
works in the evening; Breslau also took a Bach cantata from 
Leipzig and a radio farce and the dance music from Berlin (these 
last two items were also taken by Kénigsberg and Leipzig) ; 
Kénigswusterhausen took the Munich evening concert and then 
Berlin’s dance music ; Langenberg took the morning concert (at 
7 a.m. !) from a ship in Hamburg harbour, as also did Leipzig and 
Miihiacker. There were also other minor exchanges, but this will 
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coches quecdndvnntage:stctine desteteniiodpeianuiadthat 
{he personal ideas, and even prejudices, of any director extend to 
one group only: this is perhaps even more noticeable in the 
speisecofimaqsinaliteme than itthet ef Jectutends munminigieepeNe. 
For example, Langenberg may perhaps be, considered the ‘ con- 
gervative ’ station musically, with a special tendency: to hunt up 
and revive the works of unjustly forgotten composers ; whereas 
Berlin tends rather to foster modern, ;and.even ultra-modern, 
music, The important fact is’ that, with) the’ decentralised 
system it is impossible for the personal preferences of any! one 
musical director to colour the | whole, broadcasting, system, 
spcould so readily ‘be ‘the case ini Britain’ under: the spoesent 
organisation. 

A further idea of the way that: programmes. vary with’ the 
personalities of the directors (not uninfluenced by the preferences 
oflocal listeners, be it added) may be obtained from the published 
projects of certain groups for this winter, .A’ consideration of 


_ these will also serve to indicate the vastly greater choice permitted 


to the German listener as. compared with the British, since in. any 
but. exceptional cases (as already mentioned) even the cheap 
‘typical ’ set will get the programmes of several of the groups. 
Breslau, for example, is emphasising the importance of talks by 
giving them from 8 to 8.30 every evening one of the preferred 
positions on the programme, . Further, instead of the old system 
of running several series of talks on various subjects, each on the 
same evening of each week, during six or seven) weeks, it) now 
proposes to give one week to each subject, closing on Saturday, 
with a summary (of a purely factual, not critical, nature) of what 
the various speakers have said, together with a short bibliogaphy 
of the subject for those wishing to study it further. This is 
in exact opposition to what other companies (Berlin, Hamburg, 
Langenberg) have done: these groups have preferred to remove 
all talks, other than on subjects of immediate interest arising out 
of the news of the day, from the evening programmes, and in 
general to reduce educational talks very’ greatly, leaving them to 


The modern poet is also to be given his chance in a cycle ‘ The 
Unknown Author Speaks.’ Leipzig proposes to develop especially 
the radio drama, in all its forms, and is asking for modern works 
specially written for wireless, but is also adapting several of the 


classical comedies for broadcasting. In music theyre specialising 
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on concerts for children and ‘ Latenmusik'—concerts for the 
musical layman. Another peculiarity here is that they propose 
to abandon the broadcasting of complete operas, and to give 
single acts only : this is contrary to the ideas of most of the other 
musical directors. Frankfurt, to take a last example, is a 
-believer in the simultaneous public and broadcast performance, 
whether of symphony orchestra; opera, or chamber music : here, 
again, other directors tend to reduce these simultaneous per- 
formances, on the ground that different techniques are necessary 
in the two cases, so that. no one performance can be suitable for 
both. Their ‘ History in the Making ’ series, already referred to, 
will continue ; one item is to be the Dayton trial (Darwinism, or, 
as they call it, the ‘ Ape Trial ’). They also propose discussions 
on controversial subjects with a considerable number of speakers 
instead of the usual two or three ; and perhaps oratorical com- 
petitions in connexion with these will be a 4 

So much for the variety of programme introduced by de- 
centralisation, with the consequent avoidance, on the one hand, 
of programmes for the whole country unduly coloured by the 
preferences of the one central programme director, and, on the 
other hand, of the colourless programme intended optimistically 
to please everyone. There is, however, another point of view 
which is even more important, and this is the result of the regional 
decentralisation upon present-day authors and composers, In 
Britain, if a play (for example) is written and submitted to the 
B.B.C., a refusal means its relegation to the rubbish-basket; 
authors may therefore reasonably be expected to think twice 
before giving themselves the trouble of preparing work for this 
one and only market, where, in addition, the demand is relatively 
small. In Germany, on the other hand, the author has nine 
directors (or ten, with Kénigswusterhausen) to whom he can 
submit his work ; nor (the obvious retort) need he fear that the 
relative smallness of the group which accepts him need necessarily 
limit his audience or his fees, since experience has shown that all 
good items have been repeated by other groups after the original 
performance has shown their value, or alternatively in many 
cases have been repeated by the same group originally producing 
them, with other groups linked thereto by land-lines, Inci- 
dentally, this gives the listener the advantage that if he missed 
the original production he can get the item later, or if he wishes 
to hear it again hecandoso. Exactly the same argument applies 
to the composer—perhaps with even more force, since here the 
personal preferences of the musical director must almost inevitably 
be a very strong factor in deciding the acceptance or refusal of a 
work. And here, again, the composer need have no reason ‘to 
fear that his work will be heard by a limited audience only, for; 
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if it favourably impresses the listeners, other groups will almost 
atonce demand to be allowed to perform it: [2 
Another person who would presumably gain ‘by ‘engntedtions, 
tion is the member of the orchestra, since: competition between 
directors should lead to better wages, and in any case he would 
not feel so tied down to one employment as at-present, Even 
more is this true for the announcer, as the instrumentalist 
can at least find work with other orchestras ifi he is dissatisfied 
with the broadcasting organisation, whereas the announcer is 
a specialist and entirely dependent as such’ on , wireless. And 
yet another person who should welcome decentralisation is the 
engineer (not; of course, that he is of any great importance; the 
writer is one himself), whether from the point of view of the 
engineer employed by the broadcasting company or the indepen- 
dent research engineer, interested in selling his:ideas and above all 
in having them tried. The point that decentralisation should 
take for more rapid progress in the art, anything successfully 
tried by any one of the technical directors being interestedly 
watched and rapidly copied by the others, hardly needs labouring. 
It may be quite reasonably objected that, in music at any 
rate, it is the already existing musical decentralisation of Germany 
which makes the decentralisation of broadcasting possible ; that 
in Britain all the musical life is concentrated in London, whereas 
in Germany provincial centres such as Leipzig, Dresden, and 
Cologne are at least as important, musically, as Berlin. To what 
extent this is true may be questioned, except: perhaps:as regards 
the larger symphonic orchestras’; but as regards smaller orchestras, 
chamber music, and above all vocal music, there seems :to be 
little basis here for an argument against decentralisation, |The 
same is true as regards opera, since, although itis admitted that 
‘grand opera’ can be: produced for. simultaneous public and 
broadcast purposes only in London, it is the public side of the 
question that makes this the case: there is no reason why the 
provincial centres should not be equally wellable to produce for 
broadcasting only, and there is at any rate a tendency, if nothing 
more, to consider that such studio productions are more suitable 
for wireless than the transmission of public performances. . In 
any case, it must surely be accepted that.a decentralisation of 
broadcasting would quite indisputably tend towards a musical 
decentralisation (at first perhaps at the expense of London, but 
finally to its advantage), which cannot be regarded except as a 
thoroughly satisfactory symptom. of the. musical health of the 


- nation as a whole. 
To. what extent local patriotism may enter in making the 


German listener satisfied with his local programmes may he 
disputed. There certainly exists a tendency to praise the pro- 
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grammes of the local group merely because it is ‘ our’ station) 


and to take a special) interest in the talks. because it is ‘our’, 
professor, or in the orchestral works because we see the conductor 
in the street daily ; but this:is probably counterbalanced by the 
tendency, which equally certainly exists, to prefer any programmes 
but the localone because they are harder to.get. ‘ Distant cattle 
have longer horns.’ Here, again, however, it is at any rate certain 
that the inverse effect cannot be denied—most certainly the local 
programme does tend to. foster local: patriotism, an interest in 
local folk-songs, dialect, and in local writers and composers ; nor, 
I think, can this be regarded as an undesirable result. In Ger- 
many; for example, all the stations whose winter plans were 
quoted above insist on the importance to be given to works by 
local composers and writers—to Silesian poets ‘from Angelus 
Silesius to Klabund,’ for example—and to local traditions, folk- 
songs, and especially dialect: Perhaps the most striking example 
of the importance given to dialect (though this example could 
be closely paralleled elsewhere) is a quotation from one of the 
fascinating school broadcasts from Cologne (Langenberg), where 
it was impressed on the little class round the microphone, and 
through them on the hundreds of scholars officially following the 
course, that they should talk either ‘German ’ or ‘ Kdlsch,’ but 
not a ‘ misch-masch,’ thus putting the Cologne dialect on a level 
with the official language. This example may perhaps come asa 
shock to those who ‘believe that present-day Germany tends 
rather towards standardisation at all costs: it certainly com 
pares interestingly with the B.B.C. and its lists of ‘standard’ 

A minor advantage of decentralisation, yet one which should 
not be neglected, is the possibility it gives of duly honouring the 
anniversaries of local worthies, whether literary or other, who are 
not of national importance, but who should not be forgotten. A 
host of names will at once come to everyone’s memory, and here 
again, surely local patriotism would be no bad thing ? 

A quite obvious argument against decentralisation in Britain 
is that it would be impracticable, on account of the small area as 
compared with Germany. This is not at all true, however; the 
‘essential feature is to have independent directors, and there is not 
the least need for the areas covered to be different (though, of 
course, the decentralisation by regions adds great interest, by 
virtue of the very local patriotism just mentioned). For example, 
there is not the least reason why two ‘ London ’ stations should 
not be treated as two unities, each with its own organisation and 
direction. Im fact, the results in such a case might in some 
respects be even more interesting than decentralisation by areas, 
since here the listeners would have a perfectly clear choice 
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between the two programmes, purely as programmes, whereas in 
the case of decentralisation by regions the listener would always 
tend to prefer the nearest transmitter for purely technical reasons, 
other things being equal. 

More especially would the experiment of decentralisation be 
of interest if each listener were able to give a tangible proof of his 
preferences, which suggests a possible extension of the German 
system by allowing each listener, when taking out his licence, to 
allot the amount (less the Post Office deductions) to whatever 
station or group he preferred; or, if this were considered too 
drastic, to allot thus perhaps one half of the amount, the other 
half going into a common fund for eventual division between the 
companies, as at present. This is, of course, going much’ further 
than even the German system, and it is possible that’ the extra 
book-keeping involved might be too expensive to make it’ prac- 
tical: still, the idea has a certain fascination, especially for the 
“disgruntled ’ listener: 

R. RAVEN-HART. 
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THE WORLD’S DWINDLING WILD LIFE 


THE dwindling of the world’s wild life proceeds, undramatically, 
for the most part, like the erosion of our coasts. . If you walked 
up and down on the other side of the tamarisk hedge which shuts 
my garden off from the beach you would not see any evidence of 
the steady drowning of this part.of the south coast of England. 
There are no cliffs to fall, no sand dunes to be eaten into; justa 
low bank of coarse shingle, 10 or 15 yards wide, along which 
brushwood brought from the hazel copses on the Downs has been 
deeply bedded, intermingled with wire netting, in a line. Yet 
old fellows on the farms hereabouts well remember having played 


football and tended cows in the meadows out yonder where wild . 


seas are raging this stormy afternoon. 

A bit here, a bit there. Here, there, and everywhere one 
finds a species that is now scarce, very scarce, or extinct, though 
even middle-aged persons remember when it was plentiful. Let us 
glance at the state of affairs all round the globe and get an idea 
of what is going on. 

In Europe the most spectacular creature which naturalists are 
trying to preserve from extinction is the huge shaggy-coated 
aurochs or bison, which, to judge from the numerous bones and 
cave-drawings that have been found, was abundant in pre- 
historic days. The herd in the Polish forest preserve was largely 
reduced during the World War, though I have been told that a 
few specimens still remain there, in strict preservation. The 
bulk of the survivors were bought about ‘seven years ago by a 
wealthy Swede, who established them in a preserve near Engels- 
berg, in Sweden, where they are breeding. During the war a 
genial Swedish professor undertook to give a good home, as one 
says in adopting kittens, to some hungry bison from a German 
zoo, the director of which foresaw that they would be eaten if 
they stayed much longer. He parked them on a little desert 
island in the Baltic, where their forage bills nearly reduced him 
to tears, but he felt compensated when he heard accounts of the 
stark horror with which stray yachting parties, putting ashore for 
a camp meal or a stroll, glanced up to see a gigantic bison’s head 
distrustfully surveying them from a clump of bushes! I was 
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informed ‘not long ago 'that the Prussian Government had allo- 
cated 180 acres of land near Hanover as a bison preserve, and 
‘that, under the auspices of Dr. Heck, son of the director of the 
‘Berlin Tiergarten, the first pair had been turned loose there. Some 
‘wild bison—no one can estimate how many—are still roaming 
«certain inaccessible tracts of the Caucasus forest, where they are 
occasionally seen ; so ‘ difficult ’ is their country that they seem 
to have every prospect of holding their own for'a long time to 
come against human enemies. A contagious cattle plague might 
wipe them out. While we English are continuing to do.our best 
to exterminate our North Sea seals on the sandbanks of the Wash 
and elsewhere, the’ Germans have ‘issued regulations for the 
protection of those congregating on the banks off Bremen and 
‘Hamburg. 

Now and then one encounters among usually well-informed 
naturalists a belief that one of the vanishing species of European 
animals is ‘the four-horned St: Kilda sheep.’ There never was 
such a creature ; but there does appear to have been ‘a curious 
strain of four-horned sheep on the north-west Scottish island of 
North Uist. What is happening to the strain now I do not 
know. 

The beaver is generally assumed, to have become extinct in 
Europe; but this is not the case, although it has had a pretty 
close escape. It was lost sight of altogether in its Swedish 
habitats a few years ago, but Herr Johnson, the Swedish pre- 
server of the bison, has now nursed the breed up to considerable 
numbers by dint of having a vigilant watch kept on it. Wild 
beavers still are seen occasionally in the headwaters of the count- 
less streams rising in the uninhabited forests. of the mountain 
range dividing Norway from Sweden. Favourable tidings can 
be given, too, of the Swiss chamois and of the rare Spanish ibex, 
Capra Pyrenaica Victoria. Although huntsmen, almost exclu- 
sively guides, are allowed to do a little gunning for chamois every 
year, the breed is now increasing, though still far from being as 
plentiful as it was fifty years ago. The ibex became nearly 
extinct a few years ago, but has now been strictly preserved. 
“We did it,’ explained King Alfonso with a smile, when attend- 
ing the unveiling of a group of three mounted specimens which he 
had given to our Natural’ History Museum at South Kensington, 
‘by turning the poachers into gamekeepers.’ 

Apes and camels are still wild in Europe. The. former, 
believed to be descendants of pets brought over from Africa by 
the Moors many centuries ago, exist only on the ledges and steep 
slopes of the top of the Rock of Gibraltar, where sixty years ago 
they came very near extinction, for no more than seven were 
ever seen simultaneously and logged in ‘The Monkey Register, 
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which was kept by the soldiers on duty in the Upper age RE er 
There are now said to be a few dozen. 

Wild camels—and of semi-aquatic habits, too—would seem 
to be one of the least likely discoveries to encounter in Western 
Europe, yet numbers of them exist in the big stretch of marsh 
and swamp at the mouth of the Guadalquivir River known as Las 
Marismas.. They are descendants of a herd imported a century 
ago by a local landowner for work on his farms. 


Now. to turn to Asia. 

My own extensive journeys in Siberia have shown me that the 
fur trapper has already caused a considerable thinning of several 
species of animal, despite the very thin population of the enormous 
expanse of forest and tundra in the north. Every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry up there.collects furs with the matter-of-courseness of 
English countryfolk collecting blackberries, nuts and mushrooms. 
The presence of a squirrel or a fox on an English hillside is an 
incident regarded as a pleasant spectacle. Over there it is the 
Signal for someone to-rush off for a gun. Squirrels have been 
quite exterminated over huge tracts of country and rendered 
rarities in others. Foxes have been thinned to a small fraction of 
their numbers twenty-five years ago. Otters, from being abundant 
a few decades ago in the forest streams of territory 2000 miles 
from a railway, have become scarcer than they are to-day in the 
Thames Valley and within a couple of miles of Falmouth Dock- 
yard. The beautiftil little sea otter, which used to be common 
along the coast of Kamchatka and around the Bay of Okhotsk, 
has been almost exterminated as a result of high bids in the fur 
marts of Leipzig. ‘The sable had become so scarce that about 
1913 a veto was placed on its killing or capture, and on the 
marketing of new pelts, for a period of several years. That merely 
drove the trade underground. The sable’s relatives, the martens, 
also are quite scarce by now and fast growing scarcer. 

In the good old days, up to about 20,000 years ago, the 
mammoth, the woolly rhino, and the thick-coated Siberian tiger 
ranged abundantly about north-east Siberia. Then man, with his 
adroitly contrived pitfalls and his hankering for large meat meals, 
pushed mammoths and rhinos up to the very top of the world, 
as, 20,000 years later, the Canadian Indians pushed the wood 
bison up to the top of their country by their steady and relentless 

. It was not the cold winter climate which caused these 
two big creatures to die out. The further north you go, the more 
remains of them there are, culminating in the New Siberian Isles. 
up in the Arctic Ocean, where the tusks and bones come toppling 
out.of the cliffs by the ton when landslips are caused by gales 
sending in ice-floes to pound and grind against them. The tiger; 
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as is the way of cats, was a wilier customer. He did not fall into 

as a rule; and when he was guilty of such a lamentable 
gaucherie he promptly scrambled out again and treed the lurk- 
ing little hairy men. So he survived, and, until quite recently, 
was commonly seen in the marshes verging on the lower Amur, 
in the forests of Kharbarovsk, and ranging down through the 
Ussuri region and the Vladivostok hinterland to the woods along 
the Korea-Manchuria frontier ; deep snow lies there all winter, 
and temperatures often go to far below zero Fahrenheit. Twenty 
years ago the pelts fetched poor prices, and there were hardly 
any attempts to trap specimens alive. Of late, however, there 
has been a general enthusiasm for tiger-trapping, following visits 
from German wild beast dealers, who were paying 200/. each 
for cubs, 

The Rhinosceros sondaicus of Burma is destined to disappear 
before long, it would appear, as there is such a demand for it by 
doctors in China for the compounding of queer physics. The 
authorities try to protect it, but poachers cross the frontiers from 
Siam, in addition to those who prey on. the beast at home... Mr, 
Arthur Verney, who knows it in its haunts, has reported that 
natives make guns out of bits of gas pipe, creep up to its wallow, 
and fire several shots at it simultaneously. 

A freak of fashion, ‘ popularising,’ for a while, a novel type of 
shoe for women, is wiping out the useful lizards of Bengal, accord- 
ing to the Forestry Department of that Government, which 
recently lodged a formal complaint with the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. The result of English and American women buying 
these shoes is that large numbers of Indian women and children 
are being killed by poisonous snakes which would otherwise have 
been devoured as eggs or youngsters by the lizards. 

India is so large and diversified a land that, naturally, its 
conditions vary a good deal. There are several black spots where 
fauna is being exterminated wilfully by man. The state of affairs 
in the forests of Northern Oudh was graphically described not 
long ago by Waris Ameer Ali in an address to the East India 
Association. 

I found [he said] that the ghural, or Himalayan chamois, a little beast 
perfectly harmless to crops or anything else, had been virtually exter- 
minated from a mountain where they had formerly been plentiful. Within 
my five years at Gonda, the Ungulata (deer and wild boar) have been almost 
exterminated from many parts of these magnificent forests. Beats which 
one knew to contain many mature sambhur stags, as well as brockets, 
now contain not a single one and barely a doe. Axis, or spotted deer, 
have been estimated to be 75 per cent. fewer there than in 1912. The 
cause of “his has been ra aless poaching, both on our side and from the 


Nepalese side of the frontier. Large armed gangs of Gurkhas come down 
in broad daylight in the cold weather and shoot in line through our forests,. 
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slaying everything they see.» Our forest subordinates are terrified of 
them. 


Waris Ameer Ali took the matter up with the highest authorities 
in Nepal, who promptly issued drastic orders to have the poach- 
ing stopped: Co-ordination is badly needed. Burma has taken 
the lead in this respect by appointing a Forestry officer as game 
warden. He is inaugurating a game protection society, with a 
mixed membership of all races in the province. In Northern 
Bengal European planters and Indian landlords have combined in 
so-called shooting clubs to protect as many areas as possible from 
the destruction which is so rife in that province. 


It is difficult, if not, indeed, impossible, to sum up in a sentence 
or two the wild life situation in Africa. It is not, on the whole, 
I believe, nearly so bad as some persons think. The authorities 
nearly everywhere are fully aware of the desirability, on several 
scores, of stopping indiscriminate slaughter and of affording con- 
tinual protection to many species. As Mr. Arthur Verney, the 
big-game hunter, remarked not long ago : 

There is more danger of game becoming extinct in India than in Africa, 

because the game laws there are not so strictly enforced. There is a cer- 
tain amount of indiscriminate shooting by so-called stalkers, who ‘ stalk’ 
as much game as they possibly can, but I think I am right in saying that 
in many cases game is increasing. At any rate, that has been my own 
experience around Kenya. 
In Tanganyika, however, the laws are less strict, and full advan- 
tage is taken of the fact. A healthy sign of the way the wind is 
blowing is the stiffening of public opinion against shooting from 
aeroplanes or motor cars. 

Two admirable moves have been the establishment of enor- 
mous big game sanctuaries in the Transvaal and the Belgian 
Congo. The Albert National Park, 6000 square miles in extent, 
near Lake Kivu, enables Belgium to prevent the extinction of 
the gorilla, of which, according to Dr. Derscheid, only some 600 
specimens remain. The Albert Park comprises marsh, plain and 
hilly bush country between Lakes Kivu and Edward, and includes 
eight volcanoes, the highest being as big as Mont Blanc. Eighty 
thousand antelopes of many species and large numbers of chim- 
panzees, baboons, hippopotamuses, elephants, buffaloes, and rare 
and beautiful birds dwell there, and a tribe of 300 human pigmies. 
About 150,000 big game animals live in the Kruger National 
Park in the Transvaal, which is the biggest wild life sanctuary 
in the world; they are protected from rifles and traps, though 
they have to take their chance with the 600 lions and numerous 
leopards. and other beasts of prey. Quantities of giraffe, a creature 
as urgently in need of protection as the gorilla, roam the park. 
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A considerable export trade in wild animals is done from the 
region of the Northern Transvaal, vid depéts in 


Zoutpansberg 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, but not large enough to have any 
remotely perceptible effect on the total South African fauna. 


Half a dozen lions, of Africa’s tens of thousands of them, un- 
doubtedly exterminate more general fauna in the course of a 
year than all the menagerie collectors from Morocco to the Cape. 
The danger of the live animal collector is in connexion with a few 

ial rarities such as the okapi, the gorilla, and the white 
thino, which are procurable only by ruthless slaughter of the 
parents or elders in the vicinity. 

It was discovered a couple of years ago that the graceful 
little gazelles of Algeria and the French Sahara were being 
slaughtered in huge numbers in response to a fashion ‘created’ 
by Paris dressmakers. The Governor-General of Algeria promptly 
put a stop to this state of affairs by issuing a decree forbidding 
gazelle shooting or trapping and prescribing imprisonment and a 
fine for any offender. 


North America’s most notorious wild animal massacre of the 
past century was that of the bison. It was characterised by the 
same ruthlessness and contempt for native fauna as is being 
demonstrated in Queensland’s present wholesale slaughter of the 
amusing little koala bears. Neither ‘ Doc.’ Carver (presently to 
become Buffalo Bill’s first partner in the Wild West Show business) 
nor his multitude of admirers in the ’sixties saw cause for any- 
thing but noisy applause in his boast of having shot more than 
30,000 specimens, Until as recently as the building of the 
trans-continental railways bison were quite plentiful on the 
plains between Chicago and the Rockies. So thorough was the 
massacre, that only one small herd survived, and that in captivity. 
It changed hands twice or thrice and eventually found its way up 
to south-western Canada, where, strictly preserved, it is multi- 
plying to such an extent that the overflow is having to be shipped 
up north and turned out to shift for itself, which it is doing very 
efficiently. 

Canada’s benevolent supervision of her magnificent game 
sanctuary in the Thelon country, east of Great Slave Lake, has 
assured the survival of the fast-dwindling musk-ox, nearly 300 
specimens of which roam the preserved territory. More than 
50,000 caribou were seen there in 1929, although in Northern 
Ontario this fine deer has been thinned to a dangerous degree by 
hordes of American and Canadian city ‘ Babbitts’ in motor cars, 
eager to bring home proofs of their prowess as big game hunters, 
and red-blooded he-men of the great open spaces. 

The United States have lost the Eastern pinnated grouse, or 
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heath hen, which in the 1700’s was so plentiful along the coastal 
country from Massachusetts to Virginia that servants used to 
complain at the frequency of its appearance at the dinner-table, 
The blue crab, the favourite edible variety of the Americans, 
most of which come from the waters of Chesapeake Bay, is 
within measurable distance of something like extinction, accord- 
ing to the United States Fisheries Bureau, unless the fishermen 
reduce their catch by 30 per cent. Native American lobsters are 
nearly extinct, as the result of a few decades of the convention 
that an after-the-theatre supper must include a corpse of that 


indigestible crustacean whether anyone cares for it or not. 

Wild horses and donkeys in the western United States and 
Canada are doomed. Wyoming, where roamed nearly 300,000 
wild horses two or three years ago, now authorises their slaughter 
by anyone who pleases. Great herds have been driven across the 
plains to Ogden, in the State of Utah, where they are sold to 
makers of soap, glue, and poultry food. In Canada the wild 
horse situation has had its amusing aspects. The first Govern- 
ment theory was that, as the cinema films say, ‘ the example of a 
good woman would touch his rough heart.’ Wild horses were 
corralled and given the company of tame ones. Whereupon, in 
the very near future, the tame horses hearkened to the voice of 
the tempter and vamoosed into the wilds with the newcomers. 
A couple of years ago 2000 were lassoed and sold to Russia for 4, 
each. There have been no repeat orders from Moscow. 

The poor donkeys (or burros, as they are called, after the 
Mexican example) are descendants of forbears turned loose up 
in the goldfields of the Western Sierras in the gold rush days. 
Most of them now range the less arid, though trackless, regions of 
the Californian Desert. A single herd, in a lonely cafion of Death 
Valley, consists of some 500 members. Nobody wants them, but 
—all honour to the squatters in that harsh region !—nobody 
accepts blood money for sending them to the glue and poultry 
food companies which inquire after them. Not long ago, whena 
troupe of film actors went into the desert to make a picture, a 
herd of lonely burros discovered them and joined company in the 
friendliest fashion. One pertinaceous ass, whose faithful attend- 
ance on the director of the troupe proved so embarrassing that 
she was repeatedly driven out into the wilderness, eventually 
returned, for the seventh time, and confronted that functionary, 
putting her tongue out at him. This geste of defiance so pleased 
the actresses that, with one accord, they adopted her and bore 
her back to Hollywood as an honoured pet. 

The little isle of Inagua, in the West Indies, is one of the rare 
entries on the other side of the ledger in the lamentable story of 
the world’s vanishing wild life. A recent Government survey 
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reveals that more than 40,000 head of wild cattle, thousands of 
wild horses and asses, and increasing numbers of flamingoes are 
to be found there. 

The increasing use of aeroplanes for transport up in Alaska 
has produced a difficult problem in the new attitude of society 
towards the large fierce dogs which used to be indispensable to 
man for hauling sledges. Knowing that their faithful friends 
can live off the land, owners have turned them loose instead of 
shooting them. They have become considerable nuisances as 
marauders of farm stock and attackers of pet dogs, children and 
deer, in addition to small creatures, and settlers dare not shoot 
suspected wild dogs which are not actually attacking for fear of 
heavy claims for damages. It appears likely that a much closer 
control will be exercised over the breed in future, and that it is 
destined to become scarcer and scarcer. 


In Australia the position is relatively more serious than in any 
other continent ; the fauna which can be killed off for the enrich- 
ment of a chain of alien fur dealers in Sydney, Leipzig, White- 
chapel, and the sweatshops of New York is fast being annihilated. 
True, the killing of that most amazing creature’in the world, 
the Mesozoic platypus—with a duck’s bill, a furry body, and a 
poison ‘ fang’ in each of its webbed hind feet !—is forbidden by 
law; but fur is fur, and the authorities are well aware that 
platypus pelts, minus head and feet, are being stuffed into bales 
of rabbit skins and sent abroad for the few extra pence that each 
may fetch in the wholesale marts of Europe and America. The 
jolliest little bear on earth, the koala, a veritable ‘ Teddy’ from 
the toy-shop come to life, feeding on superabundant eucalyptus 
leaves, has been most shamefully flung to the fur traders by the 
Government of Queensland, which, too, has played a leading 
part in the rapidly approaching extermination of the opossum ; 
Queensland permitted in one open season recently the slaughter 
of a million little koala bears and more than five million opossums, 
Victoria a year or two ago allowed a great slaughter of opossums 
which aroused much indignation even in Australia. A report 
from Brisbane stated that the fur sales in progress had thus far 
tealised 3,220,000/., arid were notable for the large quantity of 
opossum furs coming from Queensland and for the rising values. 
The average price,on a batch of 300,000, was 6s. 8d. each, rising to 
16s, 114. for those of bluish tint. ‘ As most of the stores of agents 
ate still packed with unsorted lots, competent authorities estimate 
that not less than a million opossums will have been killed in the 
one month allowed by the Government for killing.’ 

Australia’s kangaroos and wallabies, too, are fast being killed 
off, though the continent’s superabundance of poisonous — 
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are not the subject of any repressive legislation. Two creatures 
which are actually increasing in numbers, however, are the 
common sulphur-crested cockatoo (which is so abundant in some 
districts as to make a nuisance of itself), and, in the north, a race 
of buffalo, originally imported from Timor about a century ago 
for domestic purposes, and now run wild. Reversing the usual 
procedure, which is for domesticated creatures to become thinner 
and lighter when they revert to type, these buffalo, which have 
a fine 10 feet spread of horn, have nearly doubled in weight, now 
turning the scale at about three tons. Their hides, which are an 
inch thick, are. worth only a couple of pounds or so, and entail 
a lot of annoying work for the hunter, so they have every prospect 
of surviving the aboriginal fauna. 

Over in New Zealand it is gratifying to be able to hazard that 
the quaint wingless kiwi is still apparently holding its own in 
certain districts, one of which is the northern woods of Waipoua. 
Its big relatives, the moas, have been extinct, of course, for some 
time. 


The world’s wild bird life is in a pretty good position on the 
whole, largely owing to women in the hat-wearing countries having 
ceased to surmount their heads with those extraordinary erections 
of fruit, flowers, and plumage which ‘the mauve ‘nineties’ 
adopted with such enthusiasm. The Dutch have stopped the 
indiscriminate slaughter of some forty species of birds of para- 
dise, and are keeping close watch on the number of plumes 
that are exported from their eastern Malaysian islands. Some 
nations, of course, will always persecute birds and look on with 
parental pride at such lusty, healthy boyish behaviour while 
their young sons fling stones at any small song bird which, having 
escaped the local sporting club’s guns, may rashly have turned 
its back for a moment. Some races will continue to net migrant 
nightingales by the dozen for the village stewpot and the market- 
stall, and to collect sackfuls of swallows by erecting electrified 
wires on the cliffs for their hospitable reception. But public 
opinion in most countries has already become clearly and, so far 
as one can see, permanently in favour of protecting wild birds. 

There are queer contrasts, of course. The United States now: 
leads the world, for instance, in the study of bird life and the’ 
spending of large sums of public and private money on bird 
sanctuaries. But its numerous interesting species of wild ducks 
and geese are being killed off much more quickly than they breed. 

In Mexico, too, migrant ducks get short shrift. At some times 
of the year stacks of them 12 feet high are to be ‘seen in the 
market-places, where they are sold for twopence each, irrespec- 
tive of species. In Britain, Scandinavia, and Holland the great’ 
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increase in gunning of recent years has reduced enormously the 
numbers of all sorts of wild ducks and geese, as well as snipe and 
plover. Pot-hunting has become much easier, for with bungalows, 
garages, streams of thundering lorries along roads skirting estuaries 
and lakes, and the ubiquitous noisy motor boat, such birds no 
longer distribute themselves over thousands of square miles of 
their erstwhile haunts, but tend to concentrate in small, quiet 
areas where even the clumsiest amateur pot-hunter can be sure 
of a certain amount of killing and wounding if he merely shuts 
his eyes and pulls the trigger. According to Dr: Lonnberg, the 
Swedish ornithologist, 137 decoys in Holland make an annual 
catch that averages about 5000 migrant ducks for each. A great 
decoy on the island of Sylt caught 45,000 in one recent: year. 
Computations based on the number of rings returned to markers 
by gunners who killed ringed birds show that at least 35 per cent. 
are being shot. Dr. Lonnberg avers that 30,000 golden plover are 
being netted in the Netherlands every year. 

The dodo has undoubtedly become extinct; it was left so 
long alone in its Garden of Eden on Mauritius and a neighbouring 
island or two out in the Indian Ocean, without a foe or an incentive 
to fly, that its wings atrophied and it fell easy prey to the first 
human arrivals and their dogs. Fleet Street is very much too 
prone, however, to assume that the great auk has entirely vanished 
from the face of the waters, since the worthy islanders of St. 
Kilda, in the early Victorian ‘forties, cudgelled to death the last 
specimen which came into the limelight of publicity because they 
suspected it of being the incarnation of a witch. 

To interrupt, for a: moment, our glance at the birds, I may add, 
for the information of readers who have not had the time, the 
opportunity, or the inclination for going thoroughly into the 
matter, that, after an investigation I undertook a few years ago 
as to ‘the sea serpent,’ I came to the very definite conclusion 
that certain great marine saurians (not snakes) of prehistoric 
type, and probably of more than one species, do exist in certain 
seas. Having eliminated the evidence of less trustworthy 
persons, I found about ten detailed reports that pointed incontro- 
vertibly to the existence of ‘ sea serpents.’ Some of the creatures 
may belong to a genus of sea reptile resembling the ichthyosaurus, 
a surviving form of plesiosaurus, or a form of basilosaurus 
(zeuglodon), a marine mammal generally held to have been extinct 
for some million years, as its fossilised bones have been found 
hitherto only in Tertiary strata. Basilosaurus skeletons of as 
considerable a length as 75 feet have been found; the teeth 
and the bones of the short fin-legs resemble those of seals. 

To return to the birds. A century ago Audubon wrote that 
nearly every cactus in Florida supported the nest of a pink ibis, 
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and referred. tothe ‘roseate clouds’ of this species overhead, 
Some time since it has been declared extinct in the region, but 
a year or two ago a specimen of it and one of a large white ibis 
were reported to the State Game Commissioner, and there are 
grounds for hoping that it still breeds in remote swamp-bound 
spots in the Everglades. 

Upper Florida was once the home of vast flocks of flamingoes 
which have now been wiped out, though Mr. Edward Bok and 
subsequently the United States Government, have imported 
several head in an attempt to start a new colony near the hill 
called Iron Mountain. Flamingoes were a familiar sight, within 
the memory of living men, on most of the isles of the Caribbean 
Sea, as well asin Florida. Several pairs were still breeding in the 
swamps of Yucatan in the early part of this century; but now 
only five breeding grounds exist in the West Indies region. At 
Moron and Punta Alegre, a couple of seasons ago, dead flamingoes 
for eating were on sale at 2s. each—and eggs at 14d. ! 

On the barren isle of Andros, in the Bahamas, the colony owes 
its life to a modest settler of Scottish descent, Mr. Elgin Forsyth, 
who lives 30 miles from any white neighbour and has his own ways 
of dealing with the sponge-fishing blackamoors, who have been 
wont to declare that ‘ fillymingoes are good white meat.’ When 
these charming children of nature rowed ashore in their dinghey 
to obtain fresh meat for the schooners, their modus operandi was 
to run across the flock of flamingoes with a taut rope, which 
conveniently broke the fragile stilt-like legs and slender necks 
of all the young birds which could not fly.. Only one egg a year 
is laid by each mother bird, so the result of this sort of thing can 
easily be seen. It no longer goes on. 

Bassett Dicsy. 
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THE FIRST MEMBER OF THE ACADEMIE 
FRANCAISE 


THAT Richelieu founded the celebrated Académie Frangaise is 
a’matter of common knowledge; but the man to whom its 
existence was indirectly due is now practically forgotten. His 
personality, however, was so extraordinary, and his career so 
characteristic of the manners and morals of the seventeenth 
century, that it may be of interest to give a brief account of his 
life. 

,»Born in 1605 at Dreux, Antoine Godeau was the son of the 
‘Lieutenant des Eaux et Foréts’ of the Count of Dreux. He 
was a precocious boy, but extraordinarily small and ugly, whilst 
a dark complexion still further contributed to his peculiar appear- 
ance. Even as a youth at college he was a busy rhymster; 
addressing his verses to the various objects of his early adoration, 

As a young man he fell seriously in love with a certain girl 
whom, in the affected style of the day, he called ‘la bergére 
Bellinde’: she has been identified as Mlle. de Saint-You. He 
proposed to hsr, but was, not unnaturally, refused. Shortly 
afterwards she married, but; becoming a widow before long, 
Godeau renewed his suit, again without success. Even to the 
end of his chequered life he never ceased to regret her. 

To readers of the present day it will seem strange that the 
young man of twenty-one should see no impropriety in publishing 
a selection of his letters to the cruel Bellinde—not from a desire 
for revenge, but solely to display his literary talents. He dedi- 
cated the volume to Richelieu, with whom, however, he could 
have had no acquaintance at this date (1627). 

At the same time that he was sighing for Bellinde the large- 
hearted poet was declaring his admiration for a certain Mlle, de 
Rotrou, to whom he addressed a number of poems under the 
pseudonyms of ‘ Lisis’ and ‘ Ergaste.’ Nor was all his passion 
reserved for these respectable ladies, for he confesses (and regrets) 
in his later years his tempestuous youth. 

There now occurred an event destined to have an important 
influence on Godeau, and incidentally on French literature. His 
cousin and intimate friend Conrart bought the important. post 
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of Secrétaire-conseiller du Roy, and went to Paris to take up his 
duties. His tastes were literary, his means ample; and he 
soon gathered round him a circle of friends of similar interests, 
He was a great admirer of the talent of his country cousin 
and in due course invited him to Paris—an invitation promptly 
accepted. 

By this time (1628) Godeau had definitely decided to devote 
hirnself to literature. He had a moderate fortune, so was relieved 
from the necessity of earning his livelihood. But even the 
attractions of the muses proved inferior to those of the opposite 
sex, and in Paris he fell a victim to a Madame de Loges. Though 
still faithful to Bellinde, he found his new flame so adorable that 
‘ miracle, merveille ’ were words too weak to express his senti- 
ments. His friend Balzac was even more enthusiastic: But alas! 
Madame left Paris the same year, and Godeau returned home, 

Near Dreux stood the Chateau de Méziéres, to which Godeau 
received an invitation. Here he met the daughters of the house; 
to whom he promptly made love in the fashion of the day, nor 
were they unwilling to be the objects of his ‘galant’ verses ; 
later on Chapelain wrote to him chaffingly of ‘les aimables 
bergéres druides’ of Clermont. But his bergéres took: but a 
secondary place, for at the chateau he met Angélique Paulet, 
“Ja belle lionne ’ of the Hétel Rambouillet, the Elise of Mile. 
Scudéry’s Grand Cyrus. 

She was now nearly forty years old, but still at the height 
of her attractions. Her skill in dancing, her singing, her lute 
playing, to say nothing of her glorious red hair and’ personal 
charm, made an immediate conquest of the susceptible poet; 
But the wonder is that Angélique accepted the adoration of this 
ugly, dwarfish young man, and that the friendship begun at the 
chateau only-ended with her life. 

Her position was a peculiar one, and difficult to reconcile with 
modern ideas.. When she appeared at Court in 1609 she made a 
great serisation, and many grands seigneurs made love to her: 
it is said that Henri IV. himself was an aspirant to her favours. 
But apparently she managed to keep her lovers at a distance; 
at all events, her reputation remained unsullied. She announced 
that she did not intend to marry, and she kept her word. Not 
that her decision prevented her from having open admirers— 
‘ moturants,’ in the language of the day—of whom Godeau was 
one. But it really does seem as if she combined a strict virtue 
with a licence which in our day would be ruinous to any reputa- 
tion. Ninon de ]’Enclos nicknamed such ladies ‘les jansénistes 
de l'amour ’ ; and there is abundant evidence that even in that 
‘gallant’ age there were ‘ précieuses prudes’ as well as ‘ pré- 
cieuses galantes.’ 
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In due course Mile. Paulet returned to Paris; to shine in the 
brilliant circle of the Hétel Rambouillet. Godeau resolved to 
follow, led to the capital by his literary ambition. For the next 
few years he divided his time between Dreux and Paris. 

He received a warm welcome from his cousin Conrart, who 
not only housed him but introduced him to his literary friends, 
Balzac and Chapelain amongst them. These two held a high 
position in the literary world, and it speaks volumes for Godeau’s 
ability and charm that both these men became his intimate 
friends. He read a discourse on Malherbe to :Conrart’s circle, 
and it was well received; before long he had made himself so 

that he was acknowledged to be the life and soul of the 
society. When he returned to Dreux, Chapelain wrote to Balzac 
that Godeau was missed in Paris by both sexes. 

Most of the members of Conrart’s circle were habitués of the 
celebrated Hétel Rambouillet, and Godeau was duly introduced 
to the Marquise by Angélique Paulet and Conrart. The hétel 
was now at the height of its fame. For the first time aristocrats 
and bourgeois met on equal terms ; intellect and wit were the 
connecting links. Prejudices are not, however, so easily forgotten ; 
for instance, Voiture, who was of frankly bourgeois origin, 
became M. de Voiture when received: at the hétel, and his name 
appears with the prefix in Pélisson’s History of the Académie. 

Godeau soon established himself as a favourite, especially 
with Julie d’Angennes, the daughter of the Marquise : so attached 
did they become that he was known as her dwarf (le nain de Julie) ; 
a nickname which he was so far from resenting that he adopted 
it in his own verses. But he was still faithful to his beloved 
Angélique: he found no difficulty in adoring several deities at 
the same time, nor did it occur to the ladies to be jealous ; they. 
had, too, many ‘ suspirants.’ Godeau little anticipated that 
years later it would fall to his lot as a bishop to marry Julie to 
M. de Montausier, who had waited fourteen years for her. 

Voiture; the spoiled pet of the hétel, was in Spain when Godeau 
became one of the Rambouillet circle, and Mlle. Julie could not 
resist the temptation of writing a mischievous letter to him, 
announcing the advent of a rival: ‘ Il y a ici un petit homme 
plus petit que vous d’une coudée. II est mille fois plus galant.’ 
Voiture was not the man to be silent under such a challenge ; he 
retorted in an extravagant letter to her, and defied Godeau to 
write one ‘a thousand times more gallant.’ This led to a poetical 
duel between the rivals; I quote a verse from one of Voiture’s 
efforts which will give a good idea of the style of the period. It 
will be noticed that Godeau was already known:as a sacred poet : 
paraphrases of portions of Holy Writ were amongst his earliest 


poetical effusions. 
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Quittez l’amour, ce n’est votre métier ; 

Faites des vers, traduisez le psautier ; 

Votre facon d’ecrire est fort jolie ; 

Mais gardez-vous de faire folie, 

Ou je saurais, ma foi, vous chatier 
Comme un galant. 


It was in his reply that Godeau wrote of himself as le nain de 
Julie. It must be owned that his verses were not equal to the 
elder poet’s in spontaneity and wit, though as regards facility 
he had no rival: he could write verses on any subject and at 
any length. Their rivalry does not seem to have prevented their 
being good friends: each professed an admiration of the other's 
work, and Voiture, writing from Africa, declared that even there 
he had seen nothing more extraordinary than Godeau’s writings, 
to which he adjudged the palm under which he was reading them. 
Remembering that Voiture was at that time the rage, that his 
letters and verses were hailed as founding a new style (which 
indeed they did), it is clear that the ugly little provincial must 
have possessed remarkable charm to have been considered the 
rival of the spoiled favourite of the hétel. - All his contemporaries 
testify to his exceptional wit ; but this must have been more 
apparent in his conversations than in his writings. 

Whilst still a frequenter of the Hétel Rambouillet and a 
professed admirer of several members of its circle, Godeau indulged 
openly in libertinism. The notorious Marion de Lorme was one 
of his flames, and he addressed a rondeau to a friend reproaching 
him for disdaining ‘1a belle courtisane.’ But Mlle. Paulet did 
not approve of this defection, and with an elder sister’s solicitude 
rated him soundly for his conduct, and persuaded him to cease 
his visits to the fascinating Marion. But Godeau could not resist 
the temptation to prove himself a man of gallantry. When a 
certain Mme. de Vigeau installed herself in a house in the Rue 
Thomas du Louvre she found Godeau, in a fancy costume, await- 
ing her at the foot of the staircase, a poem in his hand; whilst 
at the door of her room a nymph, with a significant lack of 
clothing, presented her with a further madrigal from the same 

As her abode seems to: have been in the same street as 
the Hétel Rambouillet, it argues a considerable amount of im- 
pudence on Godeau’s part to flaunt so openly his admiration of 
the newcomer. 

But it is time to leave the social successes and follies of the 
past to relate how, though indirectly, he was the cause of the 


establishment of the Académie Frangaise, which has had so great’ 


an influence on French literature. 


After Conrart had settled in Paris he kept in close correspond- 


ence with his brilliant country cousin, who used to send him his 
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poems. Conrart so admired them that he used to assemble his 
friends to hear them. So pleasant were these reunions that they 
gradually developed into a sort of literary club, the members 
of which met to discuss literary and other subjects in a free and 
unconstrained fashion. Of course this coterie could not be com+- 
pared with that of the Hétel Rambouillet as a social centre, nor 
from a literary point of view with that which Malherbe had held 
in his comparatively poor lodgings, for with the: exception of 
Chapelain no member had an established literary reputation. But 
in one respect it was the most important of them all, for from it 
sprang the Académie Frangaise. 

The idea of an Academy was by no means a novelty. Se 
early as the middle of the preceding century J. A. Baif had 
gathered at his house a number of literary friends, amongst them 
Ronsard, Dorat and du Bellay, and had founded an Académie de 
Poésie et de Musique, for which he obtained letters patent from 
Charles IX. in 1570. On that monarch’s death the Académie 
dbtained the protection of Henri III., and became the Académie 
du Palais with an apartment in the Louvre, Ronsard pronouncing, 
the inaugural discourse. But on Baif’s death in 1589 the society 
withered; mainly because at that time religious controversy 
overpowered literary interests. 

In 1612 Rivault, préceptor of Louis: XIII., printed a project 
for an Académie des Conferences, which came to\nothing. But 
the idea was in the air, and the success of the Hétel Rambouillet: 
resulted in the establishment of numerous salons, some literary, 
as Malherbe’s, some theological, philosophical, or simply social. 
Of these an account is given in M. Emile Grassier’s valuable and 
exhaustive history of the Académie (Les Cing Cents Immortds: 
1906), though his short account of Godeau is inexplicably 
inaccurate. 

Malherbe evidently meant, to found. a literary academy, for 
statutes were drawn up ; but he died in 1628. On the other hand, 
nothing was further from the thoughts of Conrart and his friends 
than that their informal gatherings should ever take an official, 
form. No doubt the friends felt that the miscellaneous | crowd 
which thronged the Hétel Rambouillet was,too addicted to 
amusement, and they preferred sometimes a smaller gathering of 
greater intimacy, where they might air their opinions with more: 
freedom. 

The weekly symposiums were a great success, especially after, 
Godeau became so popular a member. It was agreed'to keep the 
existence of their meetings a secret}. very possibly because at; 
that time every sort of assembly was illegal unless: sanctioned 
by the authorities. But one of the members,.M: de  Malleville, 
indiscreetly mentioned the matter to M, Faret, who had just 
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published his Honnéte Homme, and who asked. for and obtained 
permission to attend a meeting and submit his work, a copy of 
which he presented to‘each member. Through him the knowledge 
of the society spread to a few others, and amongst them was 
M. Boisrobert. 

This gentleman was’an intimate of Richelieu, rich, witty and 
indiscreet. It was his function to amuse the great man by 
bringing him all the latest anecdotes and gossip of Paris, and so 
valuable were his services that when Richelieu was ill and de- 
pressed his physician used to recommend a dose of Boisrobert. 
Naturally he told his patron about the society, and Richelieu, 
who had a genuine love of literature and loved to play the patron 
of arts, commissioned Boisrobert to offer the society his patronage. 
He suggested that it should become an official ‘ corps’ under 
public authority, Richelieu undertaking to do all he could to 
promote its success, and to show particular favour to its members, 

The proposal came as a thunderbolt to the circle. There was 
nothing they desired less than to lose their liberty of unrestrained 
criticism for official control. Was this to be the end of their 
pleasant gatherings, which so happily combined literary pleasures 
with congenial conviviality ? Some voted for a blank refusal of 
the proposal, but they were out-voted ; for, as Chapelain pointed 
out, it was now a question of either the favour or the enmity of 
the all-powerful Cardinal, and to refuse his offer meant the break- 
up of the society. So, having decided to accept the inevitable, 
they did so as gracefully as possible, in terms which must have 
been flattering even to the Cardinal. This was in 1633. 

By February of the following year the statutes of the official 
society were drawn up ; Conrart was appointed secretary and 
the Register opened on March 13, and on March 20 the name of 
the Académie Francaise was adopted. The fifty articles were 
approved by Richelieu with one exception which ran: ‘ That 
each Academician ‘promises to revere the virtue (vertu) and the 
memory of Monseigneur their protector.’ But the supple Acade- 
micians, though obeying Richelieu’s request to delete the article, 
ordered it to be recorded in their Register. The statutes were 
formally registered by the Parliament in July 1637, the long 
delay being due to the hesitation of that jealous body to promote 
any scheme‘ of which Richelieu was the author. 

At the head of the first list of Academicians stands the name 
of Antoine Godeau, so, at least, assert Tisserand and the Abbé 
Fabre ; and the learned M. Doublet follows them. (Sept lettres 
inédites du Premier Académicien.) It is only right to state, how- 
ever, that Pélisson, who wrote his History of the Académie as 
early as 1652, gives no list showing priority, and merely mentions 
Godeau as one of the first members. On the other hand, M. A. 
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Leclerc; giving the list of members |‘ par fauteuils,’ puts Bardin 
in’the first place (probably becausé he came first : 

and the author of the article in La Grande ona apsiepen is also 
against Godeau’s claim. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Godean: was a highly 

esteemed and important member. He took an active part in 
drawing up the rules, and he'was appointed to make one of the 
earliest harangues before the Académie. His subject—a curious 
one for an orator—was ‘ Contre 1’Eloquence,’ the more curious 
in view of the fact that a fortnight: béfore Du Chastelet had 
pronounced the first discourse entitled ‘Sur l’Eloquence Fran- 
gaise.’ Was the witty Godeau ‘pulling the legs’ of his serious 
colleagues ? Moreover, it was’ Godeau who was chosen to pro- 
nounce the Eloge of the first member who'died, Monsieur Bardin. 
A further proof of his standing is contained:in a letter written to 
him by Chapelain, in which he is informed. that pending his 
return from Dreux they have suspended the sittings of the 
Académie, ‘of which we are aware that you are the prince and 
chief.’ 

By the time the Académie was established Godeau was in 
fairly close relation with Richelieu ; it is clear from the dedication 
of his book Guvres Chrétiennes, published in 1633, that the 
acquaintance had then existed for some time. This dedication 
is couched in the extravagant terms usual in such cases: the 
author states that the Cardinal's profession and virtues place him 
‘au rang des choses sacréés.’ He also states that in future he 
means to write on sacred subjects only. 

This is indeed a surprising resolve, and to explain it we must 
go back a few years, though to explain it satisfactorily is almost 
impossible. Yet the fact remains that this professed gallant and 
undoubted libertine wrote his profane and sacred verses with 
apparently equal sincerity. 

It must be borne in mind that at this period even the religious 
profession was not considered a bar to the indulgence in worldly 
pleasures, a fact’ of which Richelieu himself was a notorious 
proof. Godeau’s bent towards piety had been shown éarly in 
his career; in 1632 he paraphrased in) verse various epistles of 
St. Paul, a form of literature to which he: was much addicted. 
His Guvres Chrétiennes was a more important work, consisting of 
‘Eglogues Sacrées,’ an imitation of the Song of Solomon; and 
other poems. This celebrated volume will give us a)specimen of 
his powers as well as any other ; nor need it detain us long, for 
as a poet Godeau can only claim a:mediocre place. 

As Dean Farrar is said to have ‘ elongated the» Gospels,’ so 
Godeau elongated those portions of the Scriptures which he 
chose for the exhibition of his talents: To the song of Moses in 
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Exodus on the delivery of ‘Israel he devotes eighteen verses of 
six alexandrine lines: the phrase ‘la montagne de l’heritage’ 
becomes 
Cette terre ot regnent les délices, 

Od les fleurs au matin sont couvertes de miel, 

Od sur un Sable d'or serpentent les fontaines, 

Oa jamais les brouillards n’obscurcissent le ciel, 

Oa jamais sans moissons on ne trouve les plaines. 

This is a fair specimen of his powers, and it is difficult for 
modern readers, even French ones, to understand the enthusiasm 
with which the work was received. A second edition was called 
for in the same year. Balzac lent his copy to his cousin, the 
superior of a convent, but wrote for it back as he could not bear 
to be parted from it. .Louis XIII. was so taken with the version 
of certain psalms that he set some to music. Alas! a modern 
French critic sadly announces that Godeau’s poems are forgotten 
and his prose works seldom opened. 

As ‘we have seen, the work was dedicated to Richelieu. So 
highly did he esteem Godeau’s literary ability that he consulted 
him regarding his own efforts; and submitted to him for his 
criticism a discourse which he thought of printing. Godeau had 
the courage to disapprove of it, and Richelieu the good sense to 
abandon it in consequence. So highly did he esteem Godeau that 
Tallement des Reaux reports that he had a habit of saying of any 
admirable piece of writing ‘that if Godeau had written it it 
would not have been better.’ As will be seen later, the Cardinal’s 
patronage had unexpected results. 

Presuming on his intimacy, Godeau requested Richelieu to 
send to the Bastille a certain M. Costar, who had attacked him 
in his Discours Satirique ; but to this demand Richelieu turned 
a deaf ear. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable poet had turned his attention 
in another direction, and had entered the legal profession, becom- 
ing an’ avocat in '1632.' But there is no evidence that he ever 
practised, and in fact his thoughts soon turned towards another 
profession which was to be his final one—the Church. 

Even now, however, Godeau had not abandoned his taste for 
the amusements fashionable at the time. So late as the year 
before he entered the Church he showed he still retained his taste 
for gallantry. The Marquise de Rambouillet making a visit to 
Pomponne, Godeau rode to meet her in an antique dress, attacked 
her with a lance of straw which he broke against her, threw her a 
cartel of defiance in gallant verse and received some blows in 
return, after which there was:a general feast. 

There is no record of when he made his final decision to 
enter the Church, but it must have been at the time when the 
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establishment of the Académie was under discussion. What is 
certain is that in May 1635 he became a sous-didcre, and that/he 
passed rapidly through the’ intermediate stages. 

»’ So soon as his decision had been finally made ‘he returned to 
Paris, and there gave himself up to the composition of religious 
, sometimes: writing as rhany as 300 verses in a day; | His 
friends complained that he lived the life of a’hermit: In 1635, 
the year he became sub-deacon, he wrote to his cousin Conrart 
to destroy the ‘ vers amoureux ’ which he had left im his charge. 

Amongst the poems he was then engaged on was his version 
of the cantique Benedicite. This he presented to: Richelieu in 
1636. The Cardinal was enthusiastic, and read and re-read it 
in the presence of the author (Pélisson). 

In May (just one year after he entered the Church) he 
became a priest, and eight days later Richelieu offered him the 
bishopric of Grasse with the remark, ‘ Vous m’avez donné le 
Benedicite, et je vous donne Grasse.’ 

So the story runs, and lit’ may. be true that: the Cardinal 
indulged in the wretched pun. At’ any rate, Godeau himself 
used a similar one in a poem written from his see. 

In that age the fact that ecclesiastical. preference should go 
by favour and not by merit was accepted as a natural state of 
things. The Bishop of Grasse, who had died:so opportunely on 
May 3, was but thirty-five. Richelieu himself had been made a 
bishop at the age of twenty-one, but that was after having given 
to the Pope the birth certificate of his brother.. To him it was 
quite natural to give a bishopric to his friend Godeau, and great 
was his surprise, to have his offer refused. 

But Godeau seems to have taken his ordination seriously. 
He pointed out that he had been a priest for one week only. .But 
Richelieu waived aside his objections, and Godeau finally. agreed 
to abide by the decision of his spiritual director, This was in 
favour of acceptance, so Godeau at the age of thirty-one became 
the titular Bishop of Grasse. 

It was a poor affair as bishoprics went—the income only 
4000 livres. In fact the income was not equal to the expendi- 
ture, and it was found necessary to add 2000 livres as a charge 
on the diocese of Cahors to enable the bishop to make both ends 
meet. 

It must have been a wrench for Godeau to tear himself away 
from the delights of Paris and the society of his friends to take 
up his abode in a remote country province. One of his friends 


‘wrote to him to enjoy himself.as much as he could before he 


started, seeing no inconsistency in a priest indulging himself in 
any way he pléased.: ‘Certainly Godeau had no illusions as to his 
future, and it must have struck him that his qualifications for 
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the post he had accepted were few indeed ; he.did not eves hagy 
a word of the language spoken in his diocese. 

Nearly a year passed before he took up his duties. Gaus 
was not then 'the flourishing town which is known to visitors to 
the Riviera, although the largest town in the district. The new 
bishop found himself in the midst: of political and local disputes, 
cut off from civilisation as he understood it. He wrote to Chape 
lain that he found'in Provence more thorns than orange blossoms, 
But with his usual energy he threw himself into his new duties: 
he reformed the cathedral services, introduced some discipline 
into the nunnery, and made in course of time a visitation to each 
of the sixteen parishes of which his diocese consisted. Remember- 
ing that at this date many bishops did not even reside in their 
dioceses, and many more never attempted to make a visitation, 
it must be conceded that Godeau deserves some praise. 

Two consolations he’ had of which he availed himself freely— 
correspondence with his Paris friends, and the composition of 
sacred and profane verse. He tried to persuade himself that he 
was content, and ina volume published in 1637 he wrote: 

‘Maintenant que loin des dangers, 
A l’ombre des verts orangers 
J'ai de si douces destinées. 

But naturally his former associates held a warm place in his 
heart, and he kept up a continued correspondence with his old 
friends, who on their side showed the genuineness of their regard 
by frequent letters. Angélique Paulet especially did not let 
absence diminish her regard : so assiduous was she in her corre: 
spondence that she was nicknamed Mlle. de Grasse. Godeau 
still took his old interest in all that concerned the hétel, and 
took part’in the quarrels and amusements of his old associates. 
But he felt ‘his exile keenly, as may be seen by the following 
verses which he addressed to Julie after his first visit to Paris 
in 1639: 

Dans ce désert ot je suis retourné 
Mon coeur languit, & souffrir destiné, 
Et mon esprit plein de mélancholie 
Ne pense plus qu’a la belle Julie. 
J’aimerai mieux étre aux fers condamné 
Dans le dur froid de l’Apre Corilié. 
© Rambouiliet ! O nymph si jolie ! 
Souffrirez-vous que je sois confiné 

Dans ce désert,? 


This sounds like a genuine cri du ceeur, and yet to his flock 
he appeared a devoted and dignified ecclesiastic. Olivet (who 
annotated Pélisson’s' History of the Académie) thus summarises 
his character shortly after his death: ‘It can be seen from his 
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published letters that M. Godeau was in effect'a bishop very 
devoted to his duties, of great moral innocence, (!) of an exem- 
plary piety.’ A modern critic, on the other hand, M. Emile 
Magne, holds that he was uncertain of his vocation, scarcely 
succeeding in adopting a pastoral tone; ‘still carrying in the 
pocket of his violet soutane the cap of the “berger galant.”’ 
This seems rather severe, and M. Doublet is at pains to prove 
that the bishop’s piety was genuine and sincere. If his letters and 
verses to Julie and Angélique still bore some traces of his gallantry, 
on the other hand he wrote to them ‘ to imitate the humility of 
the infant Jesus’; nor were his correspondents likely to receive 
his admonitions with a smile, for a contemporary wrote to a 
friend that ‘ it will be good news for the Hétel Rambouillet that 
he [Godeau) is engaged on another sacred poem.’ 

The rest of his life can be briefly’ summarised. In 1644 
Innocent X. joined the diocese of Vence to that of Grasse, though 
his predecessor Urban had refused to do so a few months pre- 
viously. For nine years Godeau was bishop of both dioceses, but 
he seems to have found the responsibility too great; so early 
as 1646, when he was only forty-one, he writes of * his condition 
and his age’ leading him to greater retirement. In 1647 he 
journeyed again to Paris as a delegate of the ecclesiastical con- 
ference of Provence ; but now Mazarin reigned in the place of 
Richelieu, and in spite of Godeau’s protests he was compelled to 
obey a recent order for all bishops to return to their dioceses, 
in fact, he was threatened with the Bastille if he did not obey. 
In 1653 he resigned his bishopric of Grasse and went to reside at 
Vence, where he was hissed and shot at on his arrival. He writes 
of Vence as a solitude, and explains his resignation of Grasse to 
his desire to devote himself to God more completely, ‘ and in a 
more profound repose.’ 

Vence, where I write these lines, was a town of but 3000 
inhabitants, with an old cathedral and a bishop's palace. The 
cathedral (now a church) still stands, but the only memorial of 
Godeau is the adjoining Place Godeau. Here he devoted himself. 
to his pastorai duties and to writing. His enormous industry is 
shown by the fact that whilst at Grasse he published paraphrases 
of the Canonical Epistles in 1640, of St. Paul’s Epistles in 1641 ; 
also a Life of St. Paul and one of St. Augustine. He now devoted 
himself to a History of the Church to the end of the eighth century 
in five folio volumes, in addition to numerous poems on sacred. 
subjects. His passion for writing knew no limits: it was a saying 
of his that ‘ Paradise for an author was to compose ; his: Purga~ 
tory to revise ; his Hell to correct proofs.’ Many authors will 
agree with him. 

There is a story of his later years which throws a pleasant 
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light on his character. .On,one of his)rare visits to Paris he was, 
in a bookseller’s shop when he heard some of those present) dis-) 
cussing his History of the Church, then in course of publication, 

a certain Pére le Cointe criticising it somewhat. severely, He 
called on his critic the same day, disclosed his, identity, thanked 
him for pointing out the faults in his work, which he corrected in; 
the next edition, and took the gratified father into his friendship, 

Many of his ties. with Paris had now been broken. | Voiture 
died in 1648, Angélique in 1650, the Marquis in/1653, the Marquise 
in 1665. Julie was married. Godeau, settled down after his 
stormy career to end his days as a model ecclesiastic. He died 
on April 21, 1672, at the age of sixty-seven, leaving his fortune to 
the Confrérie de la Miséricorde. 

His portrait—a half length—hangs in the sacristy at Grasse, 
The features are plain, but not ill-looking; his hair is grey, as 
are also his minute moustache and imperial ; the expression is 
kindly. His hatchment hangs on the same wall. 

In spite of the fact that his, works are now nearly forgotten, 
he holds an.important, place in the history. of French literature, 
We have already spoken of his contemporary renown : Chapelain 
held that ‘few people have written as much or as‘ elegantly as 
he.’ ‘Even Corneille condescended to. borrow, some lines. from 
him for his Polyeucte, for which, Voltaire. reproaches him, 
leading a critic to remark that Voltaire was more skilful. in con 
cealing ws plagiarisms. M. Emile Crépet»states that Godeau, 
with Voiture and Ménage, created a special style in literature,’ 

‘that which we know as the literature; of society.’ (Nouvelle 
Biographie Universelle,) M. Doublet calls him ‘ the Jast: of the 
beaux esprits of the time of Louis XIII.’ , To him, also in, conjunc» 
tion with Voiture, belongs the credit of helping to break down the! 
social barrier which divided the aristocracy from the men of 
intellect, an enterprise to which the Marquise de Rambouillet 
lent her invaluable aid. 

Very, possibly his ‘ fatal facility’ militated against the per- 
manence,of his renown. A list of his works occupies four pages 
in Pélisson’s History. But, whether he is now read. or not; he 
remains an interesting figure in the history. of French literature: 


Note.—The most important authorities on Godeau are the 
Abbé Cognet, M; Kerviler, and, above all, M. Georges Doublet, 


who is a specialist in the history and antiquities of the Alpes 
Maritimes. ; 


H.: M.’ Pavitt. 
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MAARTEN MAARTENS’ NOVELS 


Mucu good work, as anyone who has burrowed into the past will 
have discovered, fails to survive its day, but the best of it will 
never lose the chance of recollection. This chance has now come 
to Maarten Maartens, who, for most people, perhaps for all born 
in the present reign, had become a name until the publication of 


his Letters last autumn made us ask how much we recollected of 
him. Even those who could mention The Sin of Joost Avelingh, 
the first and the most famous of his novels—unless they had been 
ripe readers for a whole decade before—would have been puzzled 
to name half a dozen of his other books. Of his life, virtually 
nothing was ‘aiown outside the circle of his English intimates. 
Maarten Maartens, from the first, -had something anomalous 
about him. He vanished from our ken, as he had entered it, 
anonymously, 

To begin with, Maartens was not his real name ; and he never 
lived in England after he had become a novelist. To complete 
the oddity, he was beginning to be claimed as the founder of 
Dutch fiction at the very time when his reputation here and in 
America was waning. The war extinguished his vogue in English- 
speaking countries, and he died on August 3, 1915, at the age of 
fifty-seven, three years after Eve, his last novel, had been pub- 
lished. The silence that ensued seemed strange to his admirers, 
and it is impossible to read his delicious letters, to Barrie and to 
the Gosses, to Quiller-Couch and to Robertson Nicoll, let alone 
to read their affectionate and admiring answers, without sharing 
their opinion that a character so humane, a wit so lively, a writer 
so sincere, could but fade like the sun before returning. The 
Gosses stayed with him at his beautiful home on the now historic 
island of Doorn; Quiller-Couch entertained him at Fowey, but 
it has fallen to Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor, one of his American 
admirers, to write the Memoir by which the Letters have been 
introduced.} 

From this we learn that Joost Marius Willem van der Poorten 
Schwartz, the son of a converted Jew (who made a name for 


1 The Letters of Maarten Maartens, edited by his daughter. With a preface 
by Sir A. Quiller-Couch and a Memoir by Norreys Jephson O’Conor. (Constable.) 
Vor. CX—No. 653 II3 I 
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himself in the chief cities of the Continent by his work for the 
London Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among his own 
race) and of a Dutch lady, was born in Amsterdam in 1858, 
When the boy was six years old the family brought him to London, 
where he stayed till he was twelve, when, upon the death of Dr, 
Carl Schwartz, he returned with his mother to Holland. The 
perfection of his English is thus explained, even if he had not 
also inherited the linguistic gifts which had helped to make his 
father such a potent missioner of the London Society. ‘His 
education was worthy of this aptitude, and Holland, England, 
Germany, and Italy, to say nothing of the France which he 
regularly included in his travels, combined to complete the studies 
that ended in establishing the young man as a lawyer at Utrecht, 
after a brilliant career at its University, These studies had 
proved his unusual abilities, but he had made the most of his 
cosmopolitan upbringing. The consequence, was that he was as 
much at home with the peoples as with the languages of at least 
four countries, and his width of view, added to this personal 
knowledge, made him as nearly a good European as can be cited, 
Even in his youth he had a breadth of outlook, a fund of observa- 
tion, beyond that to be expected of a son of an ambassador, 
Certainly, the young Joost had been exceptionally well educated, 
but he was himself a young man of exceptional observation, 
reflectiveness, and brains. 

At twenty-five he married the cousin, four years his junior, 
to whom he had proposed at the age of eight, and her subse- 
quent ill-health, persisting through their marriage, led him, not 
reluctantly, to abandon the profession of the law and to spend 
much of his life in travel, This would have made any but an 
artistic profession out of the question. The sensitiveness that 
distinguishes his letters makes it no surprise that he began by 
writing verse. 

Five years after his marriage, in the year 1888, he happened 
to be in Paris, and, stirred to emulation by some detective story, 
he exclaimed, ‘I can do that!’ Soon after this he had finished 
in his room at the hotel The Black Box Murder, and at the same 
time was writing The Sin of Joost Avelingh, the novel by which 
he was first, and probably will always be best, known. 

For this book he had invented the name of Maarten Maartens, 
The language that he loved best, he said, was English, and he 
wished to write under a Dutch-sounding name that Englishmen 
might find it possible to pronounce at sight. This first novel 
received so warm a welcome, both in England and in America, 
that Maartens, as it is simpler now to call ‘him, realised that his 
destiny was to write books. 

From this skeleton of fact little can be inferred concerning the 
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character and tastes of the new author, but before we have finished 
Joost Avelingh we have become much better acquainted with him. 
The man who could write such a first novel at the age of thirty 
was clearly full grown, but he had already revealed something of 
himself in his sonnets and poetic tragedies. In these the influence 
of Tennyson and of Browning can be discerned, a combination of 
ideal sweetness and Puritan gravity. Thus it was not fortuitous 
that the writer should have chosen such a title as he did for his 
first novel. The characters are Dutch; the scene is laid in 
Holland ; the subject is a conscience in the grip of remorse ; and 
tothe circumstances and the characters of the story a man with 
legal training and a mind detached by various experience and 
tempered by religion have contributed. 

The subject and the attitude bear some resemblance to Haw- 
thorne’s, while the construction and the telling are akin to Thomas 
Hardy’s. The novel, moreover, has a plot, and so belongs to the 
past (and to the future) ; but the plot of Joost Avelingh is so good 
that, except in the matter of its resolution, we realise that ‘ a novel 
with a plot’ only won its bad name when writers with no imagina- 
tion or knowledge of the human heart resorted to mechanical 
devices to conceal their poverty. A good plot is like the plan of a 
good building—not a frame of coincidence into which thecharacters 
have to be squeezed by pressure from without, but the necessary 
tangle produced by the tempers and circumstances of an organi- 
cally related group of people. It really comes to this. A story 
with a good plot, unfolded to its inevitable issue, requires a creative 
imagination of an order as high as it is rare, for it satisfies the 
same sense that a fine fugue satisfies in music or a building, say by 
Wren, in architecture. No greater achievement is possible to 
narrative prose. Great work can be done in other kinds of fiction. 
At the opposite extreme there is Proust. He carried analysis to 
epic proportions. Great work is of more than one kind. The 
story of Joseph and his Brothers or of Beauty and the Beast is very 
simple, yet its greatness suffers no abatement from the develop- 
ment accomplished by a Proust. The telescope and the micro- 
scope are‘no fitter for comparison, but the human eye is nearer to 
the former, and this, no doubt, is the reason why the name ‘epic’ 
has been reserved for the simpler and the broader form. 

Joost Avelingh is a remarkable book ; fora first novel it is more 
than remarkable. Indeed, so solid is its achievement that it may 
be doubted whether its author ever equalled it again. Had 
Maarten Maartens surpassed Joost Avelingh to the extent to which 
Joost Avelingh surpasses most first novels, he would have been a 
great novelist—too great for his position in the first rank to be 

in doubt. 

The story is one of an orphan brought up by an aristocratic 
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uncle, who had shut his door against his sister when she had 
married the village doctor who became the father of her boy, 
The Baron Dirk van Trotsem, a wealthy bachelor, obsessed by 
family pride and devoted to the management of his estate, was an 
implacable and lonely man, a prey to violent emotions, the most 
sacred of which was his family pride. When, after doubtfully 
deciding to give shelter to his orphaned nephew, the Baron, with 
that hunger for love that can make life bitter to a man whose 
pride is always fending love from him, tried to gain the little boy’s 
affection, he bungled each attempt. The sensitiveness of Joost 
was turned into a raw wound, and the child came, in excusable 
ignorance of his uncle’s motives, to dread and finally to hate the 
stern old man. Too haughty to give reasons for his conduct, and 
alienated by the absence of coarse vigour in his nephew, the 
Baron seemed to Joost to delight in thwarting him: a process 
catried to its extreme when his uncle forbade him (without 
explaining why) to follow his father’s profession and to marry the 
girl on whom he had set his heart. Over this love-affair a climax 
of fury occurred. The uncle swore that he would immediately 
disinherit Joost if he persisted, and ordered Joost, then and there, 
to drive him to the notary’s so that he might alter his will. On 
the way the Baron had a seizure in the carriage, and was found to 
be dead when it stopped at the notary’s door. 

With this drive, by way of prologue, the novel opens. Joost, 
suddenly his own master and a rich man, marries his lady and 
devotes most of his time and his income to public and charitable 
work, To rid the castle of its hateful memories he dismisses all 
his uncle’s servants, who had been the involuntary spectators of 
so many of his miseries, and among these servants the groom 
who had sat at the back of the buggy during the Baron’s last drive. 
Some years later this man, who has fallen into difficulties 
and taken to drink, suggests in his liquor that the Baron’s death 
was not fortuitous. Joost is brought to trial for murder, acquitted 
at the last moment though still condemned by popular prejudice, 
to confess himself, in the end, not indeed the murderer of his 
uncle, but the passive spectator of his uncle’s dying struggles. 
Joost had done nothing to aid the Baron, and he admitted (at 
that moment) a wish for his death. This is the sin on which his 
Puritan conscience had been brooding, which had made his public 
behaviour at times so odd, which explains the moodiness and the 
shadow under which his devoted wife had been living with him. 
So much for the theme: a story of remorse. The purpose of the 
plot is to explain the uncle’s reasons for his apparently callous 
prohibitions, and to allow the tale to include pictures of social life, 
of legal procedure, of class-feeling, the show and the hidden 
motives of public men, against the landscape of Holland. It 
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makes a rich canvas... The numerous characters, as always in 
Maartens’ books, are individual and alive. The story has the 
movement of a drama. The final quarrel with the Baron,, the 
procedure. of the courts, the behaviour of Joost’s wife before and 
after the crisis, are true to life and moving ; and the plot comes 
very near to being the inevitable tangle produced by the different 
tempers and circumstances of the characters concerned. As with 
most plots, however, the last quarter of the story is the weakest, 
for the resolution does not maintain the hold which the first three 
impose, and even increase, upon the reader. Only towards the 
close, when the Baron’s secret motives have been brought to light, 
does the reader question not so much the credibility of Joost’s 
repentarice as the author’s impartiality. 

Joost is the scapegoat required by all Puritan story-tellers. 
In thought, at least, he has sinned, and therefore no excuses can 
mitigate his punishment, which indeed enables him to free himself 
from the coils of conscience. It is not this superstition of expia- 
tion that we question, for the Puritan standard is apparent early 
in the story, and it is common for people to accept it still. We 
rather ask the author if he has been as fair as he’pretends. Because 
Joost is his hero, no excuses are allowed to him. But this hard 
measure is not meted to his uncle, who (if he had been the hero) 
would not have been allowed to ride off with his ‘ weaknesses ’ so 
easily. Yet the uncle’s pride, his harsh reserve, his actual spoiling 
of his nephew’s early life, by the Puritan measure are just as evil 
in their consequences (if just as involuntary) as Joost’s ungenerous 
passivity when the passion of their quarrel ‘is still uncooled. 
Both men were disingenuous. Yet for a moment’s lapse Joost is 
utterly condemned, while for years of harshness the Baron is 
covered with excuses. His motives, however, do not justify the 
arbitrary concealment which provoked the catastrophe. Parental 
right, adult right, is being invoked as wildly as divine right had 
been. It is not the conviction of the nephew, but the acquittal 
of the uncle, which impairs the justice of the story. From 
Beatrice Cenci in Shelley’s play to Joost in Maartens’ novel people 
(as the author observes) will always argue about the circumstance 
of provocation. The real issue, in this novel, is not that. The 
victimiser ought to be weighed in the same balance as his victim 
if we are not to feel the author loading his scales. 

Leaving, then, the Puritan bias on one side, the setting and the 
human nature are absorbing. The skating-party which ends in 
Joost’s engagement to Agatha ; the wintry scene ; the pictures of 
private life and public life in Holland ; the freedom from illusion 
over the procedure of the public stage, over the varying gusts of 
public opinion and class-feeling ; the faithful attribution of mixed 
motives to all the characters, make a rich skein. Not Dutch life 
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nor Dutch weaknesses do we see, but human life functioning in 
Holland ; and, no doubt, because such detachment is uncommon 
in any country, and, when.it occurs, is most shocking to the 
provincial limitations that it has escaped, the success of Joost 
Avelingh in England, in America, and generally speaking abroad, 
became an offence in the eyes of the author’s fellow-countrymen. 
The Dutch would have liked Maarten Maartens to write in Dutch, 
but in no language were they then ready to condone the urbane 
detachment which made his writings interesting to all the world. 
The Dutch pretended that he was fouling his own nest, that he 
was making fun unfairly of his neighbours, and that it was only 
because the English were known to be without taste that sucha 
novel won their admiration. In A Question of Taste, his next 
book, we find the following : 


No country in the world in which literature is so hopelessly in disgrace 
and disgust as in Holland. It is not very highly honoured anywhere, 
perhaps, but nowhere else does it expose its enthusiasts to such depths of 
poverty and insult. 
‘Even if ‘the author had not written about his country ina 
foreign language, he would (it seems) have made himself an alien 
in Holland by this book. The curious tension that ensued made 
his peculiar situation more difficult. He lived in Holland, but 
he wrote in English. In Holland no one knew the author. In 
England hardly any knew the man. Without literary friends in 
his own country, he could spend only a fortnight every summer in 
England. This unresolved duality was to haunt him to the end, 
One half of his life could never be assimilated to the other. His 
instincts were affectionate and patriotic ; his education had been 
European, and the language in which he chose to write was not 
that of the little country which he loved and in which all his ties 
with home were centred. Some confusion was inevitable. The 
question remains whether a sterner character would have made 
him undertake the task of being a pioneer in modern Dutch 
literature. In fact, his cosmopolitan upbringing had rendered it 
impossible for him to be content with the Dutch language when 
his knowledge of other literatures opened to him richer traditions 
and a circle of readers more ready to accept the best work that he 
could give. We. can well understand the reason for his belief 
that it is a misfortune for an author to be able to write any 


language but his own. 
Before we leave Joost Avelingh, here are two examples of the 


author’s treatment of inanimate nature and of the inner life of 
the soul : 


The glow and sparkle had gone out of the landscape. The sun hung 
low, and half-way veiled, behind a line of pink clouds. The whole scene 
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was grey and cold and hazy. ace Bee ReIaYne gN NE INE nai 
enna Apel aatetinciny- 


Joost Avelingh oat in his Pena +. He had learnéd—he would 
have been surprised, had he known how unexpectedly and how thoroughly 
—what a difference there is between calling one’s self a sinner and being 
called a sinner by the law. He knew well enough that he was not a good 
man. Above all, he had had weighing upon him for many years the half- 
‘admitted consciousness of a great transgression. He had played with it, 
and mourned over it, and repented and done penance for it. He had been 
miserable over it just with that amount of misery which makes a man 


interesting to himself, and contented with the working of his own con- 
science. Such thoughts were not unpleasing to him, for they seemed to 
him like a patent of his soul’s nobility. . . . 


The strength of Maarten Maartens’ stories is his sense of 
character, which, as a little imagination tells us, is the root of 
story-telling. Circumstances are the material which character 
shapes or spoils, and plot is the name given to the resulting pattern 
or tangle. When the term is used fora mechanical device, a‘ plot” 
degenerates into the ‘manufacture of a misunderstanding.’ 

In his third novel, An Old Maid’s Love, Maartens again shows 
us the moral dilemma of one who, under great provocation and on 
the impulse of a moment, nearly gave an overdose of morphia to 
the siren who had stolen her nephew’s heart. This time, however, 
the incident is not the fulcrum of the story, which is mainly a 
domestic landscape suddenly thrown into confusion by a wanderer 
from the great world. The contrast is effective, since writers are 
rare who can describe with equal insight a Puritan spinster and a 
woman of fashion. The scene in the old aristocrat’s flat at 
Auteuil is an unforgettable chapter. 

God’s Fool has the interest of being its author’s favourite 
story, and his comment upon it, to be read in the Letters, throws 
light upon both Maarten Maartens’ character and his best work. 
The hero is a man who, at the age of ten, was rendered deaf anid 
blind through an accident due to the jealousy of his half-brother. 
In the unfortunate Elias the author concentrated all his idealism : 
that ‘wisdom is a thing of the heart,’ he told Edmund Gosse, is 
“the idea of the book.’ This man, whose mental development 
was arrested, like the holy fool of ancient legends, is contrasted 
with the scheming worldliness of his two half-brothers. ‘They 
become the trustees of the vast fortune which Elias has inherited, 
and the temptation to abuse his trust proves too much for the 
elder once the second brother has been safely lured out of the way. 
On the latter’s return, in disgust at his discovery and with a 
passionate desire to save the remainder of the fool’s inheritance, 
this brother murders the defaulter in circumstances which throw 
Suspicion upon Elias himself. Elias, who fancies himself to be 
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partly to blame, wishes to take the guilt upon himself because, 
the author wrote, ‘I wanted to.afford my hero a splendiferous 
opportunity of crowning his idiot-life with a great renunciation,’ 
The murder, though passably managed, is a blot on the story, 
which opens with a charming picture of boyhood and with a 
sympathetic study of the stricken child. In Maartens, inward 
faith and keen criticism of actual existence were equally balanced. 
One never destroyed the other, but he could never blend the two 
into a harmonious picture of the world. The women in the early 
novels are characteristic. The indifferent characters are drawn 
with detached and critical eyes, but any woman who has gained 
the author’s regard is seen through a halo. We accept these 
heroines, but we forget them, for they are scarcely individual 
beings. The mixture of motives that, Maartens has convinced 
us, makes a live person is absent from the good women of his 
earlier books. These are rather the residuary impression left 
upon his heart by the wife whom the author idolised ; and the 
odd mingling of ideal passion with a pair of critical and observant 
eyes made Maartens generalise about women like an American 
sentimentalist while describing particular women with the insight 
of a La Rochefoucauld. 

Since a heroic character is harder to draw convincingly 
than a villain, because most authors are not heroic themselves, 
the test of Maartens’ growth is the question whether, as.he 
matured, his favourite ideal could become more concrete and 
vivid in his heroines. Maartens is good with children, with the 
misunderstandings of different ages and temperaments, with 
cosmopolitan characters, with growing things. He can raise a 
family tiff into a vision. He can see his characters from a height. 
The Greater Glory, once its various opening strands have become 
woven into a central narrative, is a better story than God’s Fool, 
and the contrast between the greater glory of aristocratic devotion 
and the social ambitions of vulgar wealth, as shown in two families, 
is vividly drawn. Traces of autobiography, especially in_ its 
concluding pages, abound. The opening (too long to quote) of 
chapter xxxix. is a charming bit of landscape-painting, and the 
reflections of the professional diplomat turned poet under the 
influence of Victor Hugo brings us close, evidently, to the author's 
past : 

He was not (we read) a ‘ popular poet.’ . . . Besides the Dutch, great 
in painting, aredead to poetry. Evenin painting imaginationisasin. .., 
We live both comfortably and righteously in Holland—nowhere more so— 
but we do not live by admiration, hope and love. We live by the fear of 
God and the care of our purses. And we all of us, ma gt pe despise 
a poet just a little for not being something else. 


Maartens now could write with the experience of a saat 
author behind him. His hero writes in French—as one accepting 
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a call to a great city-church. Dutch is at best but the language of one 
family, with a large proportion of deaf-mutes among its children. French 
is the language of the civilised world. 


In spite of his success, the poet in the story feels compelled 
to ‘ come down to prose ’ and cannot repress a feeling of bitterness 
that his own father would ‘ weep to think I have not failed’ in 
literature. The iron had bruised him, and his faith and his 
knowledge of the world issue in a comment that defines admirably 
Maartens’ position among writers: ‘ Enthusiasts are ignorant 
of life, and those who know life are no longer enthusiasts.’ As his 
knowledge of life grew, Maartens’ own faith in the great triad of 
Goethe deepened. He was, perhaps, too sensitive of the contra- 
diction to be able, in his writings, to overcome the. unresolved 
duality, and thus, so far, fell short of the unity of great work. 
But readers who are tired of little egoisms will receive a breath 
of the great sea from which his inspiration came. 

In The Greater Glory Maartens reached his maturity. It.is the 
meeting-point of his early and his ripest work. The interactions 
of the upstart and the declining families on which the story hinges 
strain the long arm of coincidence a little, but once again we are 
aware of an imagination contemplating the wide landscape of 
society, of a rich power for conceiving widely different characters, 
while a tendency appears to multiply episodes. His novels 
become longer as each episode in them is elaborated. With The 
Greater Glory its successor My Lady Nobody forms a pair. In 
both the dramatic interest, which gave unity to Joost Avelingh, 
is replaced by a more leisurely narrative; so that the characters 
form a group and the unity is jeopardised. Minor characters, like 
Father Bulbius, remain in the memory more vividly than the 
more important, and in Ursula, the heroine of My Lady Nobody, 
a woman for the first time becomes the centre of the tale. For 
this reason, Ursula is more individual than the ‘ good women’ 
of the previous novels. We now see that Maartens was a novelist 
of many gifts: he could draw any character ; he knew the most 
diverse walks of life ; he had a ready invention ; he could write 
dramatically ; he had a vision worthy of a poet, an observation 
that a cynic could enjoy; he had a power of construction, a 
sense of the architecture of a story; there is a geographical 
background to his books. With so much, we yet feel that the 
promise of Joost Avelingh has not been fulfilled, that something 
has been lost as if his first novel had risen like a rocket to disperse 
its energy in a shower of lesser stars. By the time of My Lady 
Nobody he has proved his title rather than improved upon it. 
His versatility impresses us, but nothing has appeared to efface 
the memory of Joost, The tendency to subdivision, whereby a 
single story changes from a column into a clustered shaft, from a 
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single flower into a raceme, has no advantages to overweigh this 
dispersal of interest. Not even Mynheer W. van Maanen, the 
author of a detailed thesis upon Maarten Maartens,* can clearly 
and shortly summarise their plots or disentangle, for one who has 
not read them, the central story from the cluster of detachable 
‘episodes. Besides these novels and The Price of Lis Doris, which 
deserves separate consideration, there are two tales with modern 
medical practice for their theme, and five volumes of short stories, 
One reason, possibly, why the best of the latter are so good !is 
that Maartens could not proliferate in the narrower compass, and 
une best of these short tales maintain or recapture ‘the dramatic 
-tensity of Joost Avelingh, where, it will be remembered, Maartens 

clove as strictly as Hardy to his principal theme. 
His next novel, Her Memory, which was written after an 
interval of three years, is different. It is short; its scene is 
English ; it is not crowded; it-is-simple, artistically an innocent 
‘book. In one of his letters to Lady Gosse, Maartens called it ‘a 
picture: there is no view of life in Her Memory,’ he said. It is 
the tale of a widower, whose life became so empty by the death 
-of his beloved wife that he left his ‘ county ’ existence and carried 
off his little daughter to indulge his faculty for painting and study 
in Florence. To the painting of his wife’s portrait he devotes 
four years, and then, the death of his brother causing him ‘to 
succeed to the baronetcy, he yields to the clamour of his family 
and shoulders a life of public work and politics. Painting has 
‘become an occupation of the past. As an artist, he regards 
himself as an amateur and, being conscientious, he comes to share 
his family’s view of his responsibilities. One of his friends is 
Lady Mary Hunt, an outwardly hard but really humane woman, 
and while his daughter grows, a little forlornly, to young woman- 
hood, feeling the loss of her mother, whose memory haunts the 
father’s life, he is glad to be amused by Lady Mary. She is 
admirably drawn, and, in the end, she persuades him to exhibit 
this hidden picture anonymously in Paris. At the time he has 
just become an Under-Secretary, but the reputation that the 
picture makes suddenly reminds him of what might have been, 
had his brother not died, had he been allowed to spend his life 
painting. The effect of the book is to show the part. that 
circumstances play in people’s lives, to show how events, by now 
encouraging and now suppressing different faculties, shape our 
careers and affect our characters. The author’s characteristic wit 
is seen not only in the sallies of Lady Mary, but in such a reflexion 

as this, on fashionable schools : 

2 Maarten Maartens : Poet and Novelist. By W. van Maanen. (P. Noordhoff, 


Groningen, Holland, 1928.) This detailed study the kindness of Mr. N. J. 
‘O’Conor has enabled me to see. 
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girls especially must grow up in a circle of similar acquaintances, planted 
like apple-trees in an orchard, ple een tliat. 
rooted in prejudice, painted white with pretence. . 

letiotie'ein teuslietns wt ihn’taiely torthe ethatonmiet thereid: 
whose elusive growth is very delicately suggested: Despite ‘her 
father’s devotion, she has an air of loneliness, of orphanhood. 
Some gulf of years divides them. We do not know her as well as 
we—as he ‘himself—would like to know her.’ She is unformed, 
growing, as a child must, partly underground, and there is pathos 
in her over-conscientiousness, which. she inherits from her not 
quite vital, rather protected (but otherwise admirable) father. 
The ‘tale lacks, as most of the author’s books do, not geography, 
but landscape. Maartens was mainly interested in social back- 
grounds. He could paint Nature, but he did not often try except 
in’asides: If he had sketched the countryside as he sketched 
‘county,’ or the Riviera to which he took the father. and child, 
the book would have been richer. Character was his chief interest, 
and he was’content with character. This, oddly, makes his books 
appear flat. The characters seem to live indoors. Perhaps this 
explains why there is often a sense of greater depth and richness 
in his short ‘stories. » 

The two medical novels, The New Religion and The Healers, 
are excellently observed satirical studies of medical practice. 
To-day few people retain many illusions about doctors: their 
former aura of benign mystery has now disappeared. We consult 
them reluctantly ; we have little faith in them ;' we are grateful 


to them in emergencies ; we invoke them, like the undertaker; 
when we must ; we know that we cannot avoid their aid entirely ; 
but we prefer a doctor in whose character we believe to the most 


famous of consultants.. This was less true fifteen years ago, 
but: Maartens’ observations: are’ still prophetic and instructive. 
The two novels are worth reading for their insight ; ‘they are too 
much involved to be good stories, The author was writing from 
a long personal experience sadly acquired through ‘the chronic 
illness of his wife, and since he was a responsible writer, whose 
ethical was even stronger than his artistic conscience, we cannot 
dismiss as idle satire the substance of his observations. . A touch 
of caricature does at times intrude, but the disagreeable element 
in the picture is the commercial element in medical practice where 
private commissions and percentages influence the recommenda- 
tions of these doctors, particularly in regard to their partiality 
for certain health-resorts and sanatoria, The professional novel 
isa class of its own, not often attempted, but, where attempted 
with narrative skill and knowledge, it makes an instructive 
chapter in our social history. In the preface to his own play, The 
Doctor's Dilemma, Mr. Bernard Shaw called Maarten Maartens’ 
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hovel a ‘scathing and quite justifiable exposure of medica 
practice.’ Maartens could have done the same or even better 
for the legal profession ; he was a qualified lawyer himself ; but 
he used his knowledge of law only to give detail and verisimilitude 
to the lawyers and the matters arising out of wills as they 
happen to occur in his books. 

There was an interval of some years, occupied (amid domestic 
distractions) with the writing of numerous short stories, before 
Dorothea appeared in 1904. It is a long book, to which some 
have given their preference. Dorothea is a serious, high-minded 
girl, brought up apart from her father, by a couple of very con- 
ventional but not unlikeable aunts, and it shows the conflict 
between her strict standards and the loose and moneyed crowd 
on the Riviera, whither her cosmopolitan father takes her on the 
eve of her coming of age. She finds him out, and blushes for her 
discoveries, so hard for her to reconcile with his many good 
qualities, and marries a good man whose incidental infidelity 
again wrecks her conception of marriage. She discovers, rather 
by experience than by reflection, that there is one standard for 
men and another for women, that, as a thinker would put it, the 
masculine equivalent for adultery is not adultery, but desertion, 
and after many sufferings is reunited to her husband. Here the 
author’s own opinions show a deeper knowledge of life. The first 
part, equivalent to a short novel, is perhaps the best. Once the 
slightly tedious aunts have been left behind, the tale engrosses us, 
The Riviera and the battle of flowers are vividly depicted ; there 
is a dramatic account of an earthquake, and the characters, as 
usual, are completely individual and alive, types appropriate to 
their cosmopolitan locality. Dorothea has been called stiff; but 
what else could she be? She fills us precisely with the mixed 
feelings that such a person would arouse in actual experience, 
The Dutch servant, the French maid, the Italian gambler with 
his system, the Prussian family with their devoted groom, the 
peasant Hans, the doubtful baroness, the German barmaid who 
married the insignificant. Lord Archie, the soldier-father of 
Dorothea himself, are genuine portraits. Though the group is 
large and the divagations lengthy, the unity of the tale is not lost. 
Its defects are that the episodes are more dramatic than the tale 
which they embellish, and that it is hard to share Egon’s, the 
husband’s, despairing view of his momentary lapse. 

The best of the short stories possess the attention to the same 
extent as Joost Avelingh does from first to last. There is a certain 
thinness in the subsequent novels, a defect disappointing in an 
author of such varied gifts and capable of such dramatic power; 

With The Price of Lis Doris, published in 1909, we reach 
undoubtedly the most interesting and the most moving of his 
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later’ works. The story somewhat strains our crédulity, but, 
given its possibility, the telling is Maartens at his best. Yetta; 
the child. of a Dutch pastor, becomes almost absorbed by the 
little son of the village grocer, in whom she discovers an instinct 
to paint and draw. The object of her half-maternal and wholly 
disinterested affection for him is to give him his chance inthe 
world. Odo, arich stranger, who is an amateur of the arts, arrives 
at the village. He takes pleasure in drawing Yetta’s beautiful 
hands,. By consenting to sit for him Yetta is able to provide the 
boy Lis with his first professional paint-box. She persuades the 
stranger to teach Lis the elements of drawing. Odo Pareys, a 
man of pleasure, is as much attracted by Yetta’s good looks as 
he is chilled by her simple goodness and high sense of honour. 
To her, love is a spiritual devotion ; to Odo, a matter of the 
senses: Her want of carnality both irritates and excites his 
desires, and in him she sees an avenue of escape from the dull 
routine of school-teaching. Yetta wishes for herself a life of dis- 
tinguished surroundings, untrammelled, spacious, free. Only:so 
can she also fulfil her instinct to nurse distinction in others, 
especially, of course, to ease the path of Lis. When Odo asks 
her to marry him she is perfectly candid. She wishes, she says, 
to have command of money—she even names a sum; _ but she 
does not promise to love him—only to become his wife. Her 
wishes are ‘whims to Odo, who knows nothing but his desire to 
possess the attractive girl. Once married, Yetta, unknown to 
Lis; secretly purchases, upon the death of his father, the grocery 
shop and the first two drawings exhibited by him. With this 
capital Lis is able to become an art-student. He takes to land- 
scape painting, and is urged by his artist friends to compete for a 
travelling scholarship. As generous as Yetta by nature, he does 
not sign his work, or even exhibit it so long as he can live on his 
capital. Just before this is exhausted, Yetta and her husband 
return to his neighbourhood after some years of travel. Lis is 
invited to stay with them. On his visit Pareys takes him aside, 
tells him that he, Odo, is to be one of the judges in the scholarship 
competition, and informs Lis that it was directly to Yetta, and 
thus indirectly to her husband, that Lis has been able to study 
art at all. Overwhelmed at such generosity, Lis offers to do 
anything to repay the debt. Odo’s reply is that Lis can let Odo 
sign Lis’s pictures !—all of which (except one, overlooked by 
accident) Odo has already abstracted from the young man’s 
toom in order to submit them to the opinion of two distinguished 
artists who are also staying with him. If Lis will consent, Odo 
will give the casting. vote that will ensure Lis the scholarship, 
provided that Lis agrees never to paint another landscape during 
Odo’s lifetime. Lis does agree—partly stunned by the infamy of 
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the proposal, partly for the happimess that (he knows) Odo's 
pretended talent will give to Yetta. 

‘If we can*accept ‘such a sacrifice, the development of the 
story holds us fast. -Odo’s name is made by the exhibition \of 
‘his’ pictures: in’ Paris; Yetta now looks at him: with ‘self. 
reproachful eyes ; Lis drudges away at commercial portraiture, 
for at the last moment he has declined to enter for the scholarship; 
The :yeats pass. Odo’s admirers begin to complain that Odo 
produces no more masterpieces, and Yetta, not knowing ‘the 
truth, but feeling something mysterious in her husband's career, 
tells Lis that if Odo can only exhibit one more picture, which is 
supposed to have been mislaid in his country house, her husband, 
now desperately ill, may die happy. Lis therefore parts with this 
landscape also to Odo’s personal servant, a vindictive wretch with 
a slave’s devotion to his master, all of whose secrets he shares; 
Odo Pareys dies, and Yetta once more comes to Lis’s neighbour- 
hood. Though watched by the servant, who is determined that 
none shall ever betray his master’s secret, she visits Lis and; 
from a sight of some recent landscape-studies in his inner studio, 
she guesses the truth. In a fine scene, they avow their lifelong 
devotion, though before his death Odo, always tortured by . 
jealousy, has extracted'a written promise that Yetta will never 
marry Lis when his own death shall have set her free. The servant, 


aware of this interview, and guessing that such secrets cannot be 
kept, contrives to lure Lis into a motor-car accident in which the 
servant himself is killed and Lis is fatally injured. Yetta is 
among those who receive the shattered form of Lis into his house ; 
he is carried into his innér studio, and, surrounded by the pictures 
that he has lately made, he dies with his secret in splendid dis- 
closure ‘about him. The book ends.on these words : 


Yetta closed the door on the silence around her. The candles stopped 
flickering. The long room was brilliant with colour and light. Then 
again she took her place . . . her arms around the crushed body, her face 
against the calm face. 

‘ Oh, noble heart ! Oh, noble heart !’ she whispered. ‘ Where thereis 
no marrying nor giving in marriage! No marrying, no giving in marriage! 
Where love is, and life is, eternal ! The love and the life of the spirits—the 
pure spirits——the pure spirits of God ! ’ 


This is but the main thread of the story, which is intensified 
by further sacrifices on his part, by further selfless devotion on 
hers: Among the characters that of Job, the manservant, has 
something of the enormity of Heathcliffe, and toward the end of 
the story we almost dread to turn the page. Both Yetta and 
Lis, like two of Hardy’s characters, are nobler than the fate 
which encompasses them, and Maartens inclined to that despera- 
tion of goodness which shall give everything in this world and 
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shall receive nothing equal in return. The book’s conclusion 
geaches, I think, the height of its author’s idealism, and,‘as he 
conveys this to us, our opinion of his work ‘will depend upon our 
own valuation. of his vision of things. 

Some will say that he took too spiritual a view of bunian 
existence to be more than a sublime story-teller; others ‘that 
Gosse was right when he said, speaking of Eve, ‘ You are always, 
for my sentiment, a little Puritanic’: so that, observant as he 
was of life, rich in creating character, endowed with a graceful 
narrative skill, something in his imagination ‘itself was lacking 
for fusing all his gifts into a unity larger than themselves. It is 
in the single scene that he is most effective ; in dialogue of every 
sort that he excels. There is an arbitrary limit to the frames 
of his stories in the oddest contrast to the width of his ‘observation, 
his cosmopolitan ease, his dramatic instinct. The schemes of his 
stories could have occurred to much smaller-minded authors. It 
is his manner of filling with life these arbitrary frames that one 
admires. He was a writer of great gifts, but of restricted imagina- 
tion, as if, with the whole of life before him, he was viewing it 
from the windows of the manse. Consequently, there is something 
spiritually overwrought in most of the novels. Only in the short 
stories, and in particular in those concerned to portray the 
aristocratic world, is he entirely objective. His style is fluent 
and conversational, but with no beauty peculiarly his own. 
Where it charms us is in its wit ; where it moves us we are drawn 
to the man more than to the writing, to that high soul whose 
spiritual ambitions were cruelly at odds with the world under his 
eyes. All these qualities contributed to The Price of Lis Doris, 
from which it would be a descent to dwell on either Harmen Pols 
—the peasant story liked by Thomas Hardy—or the tale of the 
repentant adulteress in Eve, his last book. 

Maartens, a writer who belonged to his century, might, I 
think, have better proved his originality had he written for the 
stage.* His distinction, wit, and personal charm, which made 
him contrast himself with Horace Walpole, can be gathered 
abundantly from his published Letters. If I were to choose three 
other volumes to represent him at his best, the choice would fall 
upon The Sin of Joost Avelingh, The Price of Lis Doris, and to that 
collection of short stories called Some Women I Have Known. 
To-day, when spiritual ambitions are out of fashion, he is likely 
to fall short of his due ; and indeed that due is hard to define in 
set terms, because the various gifts of which he was master share 
that want of fusion which is reflected in his own life. Perhaps the 


* His one-act play The Jailbird, a stage-version of the short story called\«A 
Comedy of Crime’ in My Poor Relations, is so slight as to: be negligible, though 
it proved a successful curtain-raiser at Wyndham’s Theatre in 1904. 
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novelist who is much concerned with cases of consciencd 
taken a too restricted ground, a ground which only thé i 
‘tion of a poet (a Shakespeare in Hamlet, a Hawthorne:i 
Scarlet Letter or in The Marble Faun) can fructify.' } 
falling short of poetry though not of drama, had the gts Na 
rative and construction ; he has been called the '‘ 
novelist,’ but, unlike Hawthorne, he cannot be read for the 
of his style alone. We go to him for. the truth and variety.of 
characters, for the humanity and liveliness of his dialogue, \fc 
dramatic scenes and episodes, for the rare pleasure of | ar 
standing foreign types and people, for his undeluded observat 
of professional and of public life, for wit, for spiritual sii 
but his panoramic gaze is focussed from a narrow point ste var 
His foreign name, moreover, disguises his place in the mid % 
of English storytelling. Yet he wrote in the tradition: 
Thackeray, and in all but the setting of his stories be belongs to 
English fiction, to the company of Victorian novelists “a 
the ingredients without the finality of great work. ‘ion 
But, when the great Victorian novelists shall have recovered — 
their prestige, Maarten Maartens will be recalled with honouf, 
though they, and he with them, may still have twenty years to — 
‘wait. Meantime, to enjoy the flower of an aristocratic souljwe | 
need only to open any page of his delicious Letters. Re a 
» bree 
OsBERT BURDETT.) — 
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Conmnaieniions should..be addressed to the Editor of. the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Sted, @ 
Leicester Square, W.C.2.., i 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication) — 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of : 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. 35 
anonymous contribution is published. 











